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CUIRASSIER. 


A TALE OF THE WAR OF 1870—7I. 


BY MADAME MEYSSONNIER. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE HAUNTED CHAMBER OF 
THE ‘GRAND VOLIER.” 


“My mother! when they told me thou wert dead 
Say, wert thou conscious of the tears I shed? ” 
COWPER. 


A STRANGE rambling old-fashioned place was 
the “ Maison du Grand Volier.” Built at 
various epochs by different proprietors, each 
one guided simply by his own taste or neces- 
sities—it followed no rule of architecture, 
and was distinguished by neither grace nor 
elegance. The construction, such as it was, 
had been completed fully a hundred years 
before, as was indicated by the date 1768, 
engraved on a large stone slab over the gate- 
way. It covered three sides of a quadrangle, 
in the centre of which was a wide, stone- 
paved court ; and consisted of a vez de-chaussée 
and a premier, with a long range of attics 
above. ‘The principal apartments were in the | 
central part of the building facing the| 
entrance ; the stables, coach house, and ser- | 
vants’ rooms on the left side of the square, | 
and the kitchen and offices on the right. 

There was nothing remarkable in the in- 
ternal arrangement, at least not on the ground | 
floor, which was composed of an entrance 


| herself comfortable,” 


passage, which ran along the front of the 


| building and was lighted by seven small- 
| paned windows giving upon the court. 
| stair leading to the attics was opposite the third 


The 


of these windows. Close beside the door of 
the seventh room, quite at the end of the 
corridor, was another door to the right, which 
opened upon a small semicircular balcony, 
made evidently as a means of communication 
with the right wing, which, curiously enough, 
had no other entrance from the main build- 
ing. 

Hilda’s heart sank within her as she crossed 
the great empty courtyard, which seemed to 
echo even to her light footfall, and looked up 
at the long range of sombre masonry before 
her, and she wondered more than ever why 
the Abbe Bertrand had sent her at sucha 
time to live alone in this dismal place. How- 
ever, she had at least her good kind Madeleine 
with her to comfort her. The old woman of 
the house, apparently its only inmate, seemed 
civil enough as she lighted her to the dining 
room, where the table was laid for supper, 
and a huge wood fire was blazing brightly on 
| the hearth. 

“‘T hope Mademoiselle will be able to make 
she said, “had I got 


hall to the left in the main building, out of} longer notice things would have been better. 
which opened on one hand a large dining|I have prepared the best sleeping-room, the 
room, and on the other a still larger drawing| one with the black tapestry hangings for 
room, and beyond a small drawing room, and| Mademoiselle, and a small one next it for the 
a kind of library or fardoir, as it was called, | donne.” 
whose walls were lined with book shelves, | ““You are very good,” answered Hilda, 
well filled with old French authors, and where | warming her little frozen fingers at the fire, 
might also be seen a curious collection of|and feeling as if she were ina dream, That 
chemical instruments and several cases of | great box for wood, with its alternate ‘stripes 
stuffed birds, native and foreign. lof ruby coloured velvet and worked roses 
All these rooms ran from back to front of| she certainly remembered, and that old-fash- 
the house, and had windows looking each|ioned stiff-backed sofa must be the one where 
way. ‘They had high, narrow, carved chimney |her mother used to lie down on the winter 
pieces, and the floors were of octagonal-|mornings after breakfast and talk to her 
shaped varnished bricks; a wide slate stair-| about being good and patient. “ Yes, thank 
case, with ebony banisters, led to the first} you, that is just as I should wish it,” she 
floor, where the apartments were smaller than | repeated. 
those below, and all looked to the back over| “And I havea nice strong douillon, and a 
a fine garden and extensive shrubberies. Of) chicken which I put to the fire the moment 
these rooms two lay to the right of the|Mademoiselle arrived, so it will soon be 
stair as you ascended, and five to the left;|ready. Will Mademoiselle wait for it, or will 
and all opened upon a narrow vaulted stone she have her douil/on now?” 
VIII. 20 
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“T will wait, thank you,” said Hilda, “and 
do not hurry yourself, I shall be glad to rest 
awhile before supper,” and she lay down on 
the old sofa; with her weary young head upon 
the hard cushion. 

The old woman returned to her far away 
kitchen, Madeleine went upstairs to unpack 
what things her mistress would require for 
the night, and Hilda lay all alone in the great 
salle a manger, where a tall oil lamp placed 
on a distant table served only to render the 
darkness visible, and listened to the oppres- 
sive silence within, and to the rushing sound 
of the wild night wind without. The sleet 
and rain had ceased for the moment, and the 
moon, shining out pale and cold from behind 
a bank of heavy black clouds, threw the 
reflection of the high window with its small 
panes and its iron cross bars in a distinct 
pattern all across the polished floor, till lost 
in the mysterious depths of a quaint old 
mirror opposite, which in its turn vaguely 
shadowed forth the storm-tossed trees of the 
desolate garden beyond. Hilda felt very sad 
as she thought of the sorrowful years her 
young mother had passed in this lonely house, 
and wondered for the hundredth time how she 
had died and where she was buried, for she 
had never dared to questionher father ona sub- 
ject which he had always carefully avoided. 

* Oh Mademoiselle,” cried Madeleine, en- 
tering suddenly, “is it good of you to be 
there crying your heart out like that ?” 

“TI am not crying, Madeleine,” said Hilda, 
rising and going to the fire. 

“Then why are the tears running down 
your cheeks, Mademoiselle?” 

“Ah! so they are, I did not notice, I was 
thinking of poor mamma, Madeleine.” 

“God rest her soul, poor lady,” said the 
bonne, crossing herself, “ But no doubt she 
is happy where she is, and you must not make 
yourself miserable about her now. Ah! here 
is your dinner coming, that will do you good, 
for you’re just worn out, poor dear.” 

And it did do her good, little as she felt 
inclined at the moment to eat, for Hilda, as all 
healthy young people doin such circumstances, 
looked less despondingly on the present, more 
hopefully to the future, after she had broken 
her long fast ; and she must not, as Madeleine 
said, give way to useless regrets, so she chose 
a pleasant-looking volume from the book- 
shelves, and read till after ten, when, tired of 
her long day, she yielded to her companion’s 
repeated suggestions that she should go to 
bed. A gust of icy cold wind which rushed 
through the stone passages nearly extinguished 
the lamp as Madeleine carried it across the 


hall, and Hilda drew her shawl round her with 
a shiver of discomfort and dread as she quickly 
followed her guide up the grey slate stairs, 
which looked almost black in the lamp light, 


past the uncurtained windows of the corridor, | 


upon whose dark panes the leafless branches 
of a gigantic wistaria struck at intervals 
with a sharp noise like the rapping of ghostly 
figures,—on till they reached the end of the 
long gallery. 

“Here,” said Madeleine, as she pointed 
to the sixth door, ‘‘ is my room and this next 
it is Mademoiselle’s. It has fortunately a 
double door, which will make it warmer.” 

The room was large and lofty, with two high 
windows, between which was the fireplace. 
Opposite the fire, in a deep alcove, stood the 
carved oak bed, on one side of which was 


the door of the room, and on the other a | 


second door leading into a dressing-room. 
The windows and alcove were hung with 
a curious kind of old tapestry, where bright- 


coloured tropical birds and flowers were | 
embroidered by the hand upon a black | 
The carved black oak furniture was | 


ground. 
covered with the same material, each sofa 
and chair having a different design, and all 
having been worked by the grandmother of 
the late M. de Chavigny during her husband’s 
absence on one of those warlike expeditions 
always so frequent in France. Over the 
chimney piece, set in a corresponding frame 
of carved oak was another piece of work of 


still older date, representing a species of | 
Arcadian scene, where under the palest of blue | 


skies, in a pink and green garden, reclined 
a lady in a Watteau costume with a crook in 
her hand. An enamoured shepherd on one 
knee offered for her acceptance a cage 
with a pair of turtle doves, a very scantily 
dressed cupid and two astonished lambs 
assisting at the interview. The shepherdess 
was supposed to be the portrait of some for- 
mer chatelaine, and according to the legend, 
the piece had been worked by her brides- 
maids and presented to her on the day of 
her marriage with the shepherd. Hilda gazed 
at these relics of bygone times, and won- 
dered into what unknown shadow land had 
passed away the laughing voices and dancing 
feet which had once re-echoed through these 
now silent and empty rooms. Then she 


turned towards the dressing room, but Made- | 


leine interposed. 

‘You are tired, Mademoiselle,” she said. 
‘Will you not go to bed and look at the rest 
to-morrow ?” 

“TI do feel tired, my good Madeleine, 





but I am nervous in this place, and I think 
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| and let me see it; 
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I could sleep better if I knew my surround- | 


ings a little, so I will only peep in here, to be 
sure that the lady with her doves is not lurk- 
ing in some corner.’ 

” Well, wait an instant, at least, till I speak | 
to you.” 

“Why, Madeleine, you are quite myste- 
rious. 
that you are afraid to let me enter?” 


| my bracelet is gone ! ! 
Is this some Blue Beard’s closet) the pearl clasp.” 
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* “Well, then, you shall undress me before 
you go,” and ‘she sat down in front of the 
old carved oak toilet glass, which had re- 
| flected many a fair face, but rarely one so 
lovely as her own. 

“ Oh, Madeleine,” she called out suddenly, 
Mamma’s one with 





“Gone,” cried Madeleine, running to her 


* No, no, on the contrary; what you will| in all haste, * surely it cannot be lost ; that 


see there will please you very much. 


| your poor mamma’s portrait, but so like her 


| and so like life, that I thought to- night | 
| will have fallen off when you were lying on 


| when you had gone through so much, it 
| would agitate you and prevent you sleep- 





” 


it must be the portrait 
Mademoiselle Pauline told me about,” 
she opened the door as she spoke. 


It is | | would be a vrai matheur,” 





and | 


| 


and they looked 
everywhere about the room. 
“It must be in the salle ad manger. It 


| the sofa.”” 


But the search downstairs was equally vain. 

“TI would rather have lost almost any 
thing else,” said Hilda. 

“It may be in the carriage,” cried Made- 
leine, brightening up. “TI will go and waken 


It was well Madeleine told her what to | Felix and see.’ 


expect, for even prepared as she was, the | 
colour left her cheek, and her heart beat | 


“ Not to-night, Madeleine, it is too late.” 
“It is scarcely eleven, Mademoiselle, and 


painfully, as she saw once more, in all the! it would be such a comfort to know if it were 


| 


vivid hues of life, the sweet young face she | there.”’ 


remembered so vaguely. The picture was | 
that rara avis in painting, a successful por- 


de Chavigny at twenty-one, taken in her| 
bridal dress. 
figure wonderfully graceful, and the attitude | 
well chosen. She seemed listening and 
about to speak. The deep blue eyes full of 
a tender and happy light, the rosy parted} 
lips, the cloud of golden curls which clustered 
round the soft white throat and were lost in 
the folds of the long lace veil, the little reso- 
lute hands, and the tiny foot peeping from | 
beneath the satin petticoat, all were so| 
instinct with life and youth, that Hilda, over- 
come by emotion, sank upon her knees 
before the picture. 

“Poor darling mamma,” she sobbed out, 
“to think of her being so unhappy. Oh! 
Madeleine, why did she die so young? If 
she had but stayed with us, I, at least, would 
have loved her all my life long.” 

“‘ Pauvre dame,” said Madeleine, wiping 
her eyes. ‘It was God’s will she should go, 
but no doubt she had a sad heart to leave 
her little baby behind her. And now let me 
put you to bed, you are just done out, and I 
will stay by you till you go to sleep.” 

“Why, Madeleine, do you think I am 
quite a baby still, who must be hushed to 
sleep? No, no, you want rest yourself and 
must go away immediately.” 

“ But I know you will stay crying over that 
picture if I leave you.” 





It was a full-sized likeness of Madame | 


The face was very lovely, the| 





“It would, certainly, still I think you had 
better wait till morning, you can go when- 
ever you get up.” 

“Very well,” said Madeleine, reluctantly 
relinquishing the candle she had lighted. 

“ Besides,” added Hilda, “I fear very 
much it is not in the carriage. I am afraid 
it must have fallen upon the road, for I 
recollect when I so foolishly rushed to the 
window knocking my arm against something 
which hurt me. Yes look,” as Madeleine 
took off her dress, “there is a scratch upon 
my wrist; no doubt I struck the fastening 
upon the carriage door, and that my poor 
bracelet fell on to the road, and is gone for 
ever.” 

“Oh, I hope not. If wedo not find it to- 
morrow morning I might go to Noyen to ask 
about it. The Lebrets at the inn used to be 
honest folk, as folks go in these days, and if any 
of them are there—and I fancy I recognised 
old Lebret’s voice as we passed—I could tell 
them to make inquiries. No doubt it is a 
bad time for finding anything of value, with 
all these wild men about, but we will do all 
we can.” 

When Hilda laid her pretty head upon her 
pillow, and Madeleine was gone, so many 
thoughts and memories came crowding into 
her mind that sleep seemed to be impossible. 
She was, therefore, not a little surprised when, 
after what appeared a very short interval, 
she was awakened by a voice asking her 
how she had passed the night. 
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“ Why, Madeleine,” she exclaimed, “ you 


do not mean to say it is morning already.” 


“‘ Nine o’clock, Mademoiselle ; I have even 
given you an extra half-hour because you 
were so tired, but you need not get up till I 
Just opposite your 
door is an odd little balcony looking into the 
court, and there I found a thermometer still 


have lighted the fire. 


hanging to one of the pillars, and it marked, 
at eight o'clock, twelve degrees of frost.” 

“Oh, Madeleine,” said Hilda, drawing 
herself with a shiver under the warm eider- 
down quilt ; “how dreadful for the unfortu- 
nate soldiers camping out in such weather.” 

“Yes, poor souls,” said Madeleine, 
absently, as she piled the logs one upon 
another. ‘“ It’s a fine morning all the same,” 
she continued,” though one would not think 
so here. . What could have tempted any one 
in their senses to turn all the best bedrooms 
to the north, I cannot imagine. Downstairs, 
now, where there are windows to both sides, 
it’s quite sunny and warm, and Jeanne 
(that’s the old woman), has made a capital 
fire, this room feels like a well after it. I 
think Mademoiselle had better go down as 
soon as she is dressed.” 

“ Yes, I dare say I shall. 
the bracelet?” asked Hilda, 
seen Felix yet ?” 

“Yes,” answered Madeleine, shaking her 
head. ‘‘I was in no hurry to speak about 
it to Mademoiselle, for I much fear it is gone. 
We searched for it high and low, even toa 
* good long way down the road, but found no 
trace of it anywhere.” 

Then Madeleine’s proposal to go 


“Have you 


to 


Noyen to inquire if it had been found by | 


anyone there, was discussed, and finally 
abandoned for the present. 

“Vou see, Mademoiselle, Felix said he 
heard last night at Le Mans that Chanzy’s 
army is lying somewhere in the cross country 
between this and Blois, and is expected to 
fall back upon Le Mans before many days 
are over. Inthat case the whole neighbour- 
hood will be swarming with soldiers, and 
there are such good-for-nothing ones among 
them, especially those Turcos and the 
Jranc-tireurs, that he thinks it would be 
more prudent no one should know there is a 
young girl almost alone here. It is such a 
lonely place that the fewer people that come 
to it the better.” 

So it was settled that Felix must go for 
all they required to Le Mans, where he 
would excite no attention, and that for the 
present they should hold no communication 


And how about | 


‘That day Hilda found sufficient occupa- 
read almost every word of three or four news- 
papers, brought by Felix the preceding 


of the house. There were quantities of fine 
trimmed, though apparently by an unaccus- 
tomed hand ; there were long alleys where 
the grass was rich and fine, though some- 
what overgrown, and there was a greenhouse 
filled with beautiful old orange trees, and 
two others with pretty smaller plants. Despite 
the severe cold, Hilda wandered about for 
hours delighted after her long residence in a 
town, with this little glimpse of out-of-door 
life. She strayed away to the boundary of 
the little property, where she discovered a 





sort of labyrinth, the alleys bordered with | 


high hedges in which she well-nigh lost her- 
self. When she made her way out again the 
/sun was sinking towards the horizon, and 
| Madeleine came forth, and laying forcible 
| hands upon her, carried her away out of the 
| misty damp of the winter evening. 

And so the first days passed on in the old 
house without incident of any kind, the return 
of Felix from Le Mans where he went twice or 
| thrice a week for provisions, the discussion of 
‘the news he brought back and the reading of 
|the newspapers he had procured, being the 


only events which broke the monotony of the | 


short winter days, and the young girl and her 
|companion wondered more and more why the 
| Abbé Bertrand had been so anxious they 
should take up their abode at the Grand 
Volier, and waited at first in a curious sort of 
suspense, always feeling as if something were 
about to happen, though they knew not what 
they expected. 

As nothing however did occur this fancy 


day life. 

“Madeleine,” said Hilda one morning, a 
week after their arrival, “I think I must take 
to gardening ; you remember how fond I used 
to be of it at Ehrenstein, and now that we are 


for the plants, and they are beginning to look 
neglected. I will offer to take the charge of 
them off her hands, though I have almost 
forgotten even their names since I lived in 
Paris.” , 

“ Oh, all that will come back to you, Made- 
moiselle,” returned Madeleine. “ Dear, bless 





with the little village of Noyen. 





me, I fancy I can see you yet trotting about in 


=] 


evening, and in the afternoon she explored | 
the garden and shrubberies, which appeared | 
to have been less neglected than the interior | 


fruit trees, which had been pruned and | 


gradually subsided, and before long they | 
settled down into the quiet routine of every- | 


here I suppose that Jeanne has no time to care | 









































tion in the old house; in the morning she | 
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the garden /@ das, with the pretty little spade 
and rake the young Herr Wilhelm gave you 
on your birthday.” 

“Oh, Madeleine, it was with that very rake 
I struck poor Hero. Do you recollect it all ? 
How miserable I was about it, I would not 
even tell you, it really seemed to be to me too 
terrible to speak of. I fear I was dreadfully 
naughty.” 

“ Mais non, jamais, Mademoiselle. You 
were always the best child I eversaw. I 
used to be frightened you must be meant to 
die, you were so good, and if you were a bit 
passionate with the dog it was no wonder. A 
saint would have been angry with the sense- 
less creature, tearing to pieces all the fine 
flowers you had had such trouble with. And 
poor Monsieur Wilhelm, what a state he was 
in when he heard you had been crying all 
day about it! What a kind-hearted boy he 
was, and is yet no doubt. HowI wish Ma- 
demoiselle could get news of him.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Hilda, sadly, “ I think 
one of the hardest things to bear in this ter- 
rible war is the difficulty of hearing about 
one’s friends. But surely it must soon end 
now.” 


“God grant it,” Madeleine answered, “and/melted the snow, or in more 











out, do you think it would be quite impdssible 
to go to church to-morrow at Le Mans? It 
seems so strange to pass Christmas-day like 
every other day, does it not?” 

“Well, yes, chérie, it does, but I do not 
think you should go. You could never walk 
there, and if you could I should be afraid of 
the people seeing you, and to take out the 
carriage in these days would attract attention. 
Felix is always repeating that we must not let 
it be known you are here. It is very tire- 
some for Mademoiselle, but I fear he is 
right.” 

“ Perhaps he is,” said Hilda, “so I suppose 
we must have patience and wait on yet awhile. 
I will go then and have a talk with old Jeanne 
about the garden.” 

But Jeanne felt apparently very little in- 
terest in the matter, and consideringhow much 
care and culture she must have bestowed upon 
it, showed a wonderful amount of ignorance as 
to the details in general, and was quite at a 
loss when questioned by Hilda as to the regu- 
lation of the temperature in the different 
greenhouses. Some one, however, took care 
of the place, that was evident, for in several 
little sheltered nooks where the sun had 
exposed 


now, Mademoiselle, do take care if you are|spots where the wind had carried it away, 


going out, and not get cold in the garden.” 


there appeared several small tufts of violet and 


“Oh, no; I will wrap myself well up, but I snowdrop plants carefully covered with moss, 
must first ask old Jeanne’s opinion about the| and beginning already to put forth tiny green 
orange trees, I do not know much about them. | leaves. 


It isa large garden,and what with weeding and 
watering I shall have plenty to do if the frost 





Two of these plants Hilda dug up and 
planted in two little pots she found in a tool- 


would only give way; till then I will see to the| house ; then running into the kitchen for 
greenhouses and orangery. I think I shall set| water, she showed them to the old woman. 
apart two hours or so every day after lunch|“ How could you say you were not fond 
for being in the garden, and then come in| of flowers, Jeanne,” she asked, “when you 
about three when the damp comes on.” have brought these forward so nicely ? I shall 
“Very well,” said Madeleine, “then I will | put them in the salon, and perhaps they will 
take those two hours for my sewing, which has | have buds before New Year’s Day. Did you 
rather been neglected of late. I have got a| clear away the snow to put the moss over 
quantity of things to take for Mademoiselle | them, or had you covered them before the cold 
of one kind or another, and from one to three | came on?” : 
is just the lightest part of the day and will) Jeanne did not answer, and Hilda, think- 
suit me nicely.” |ing she had not heard her, repeated her 
“And every day, Madeleine, you will pre-| question. 
pare some work for me and I will sew for an| “Indeed, Mademoiselle,” she answered, “ I 
hour or two before dinner, and read and | know nothing about it. I have never occupied 
write in the evening. I am keeping a journal | myself with the flowers.” 
where I put down all I do and think about/ ‘“Some one comes then to sort the garden?” 
every day, and [ hope some time to show it| she inquired. 
to Aunt Hedwig. Then in the morning I “ Well, yes, a person used to come from 
will dust and arrange the books and curiosi-|time to time, but has not been lately.” 


ties and read the newspapers, and so the 
time will pass away and we shall get accus- 
tomed to the old place, and not weary so 
much as we feared. But I wish we could get 


“Do you expect him soon again?” 
“Tdo not know at all; perhaps the person 
may not mean to come back now the family 


is home.” 
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“Then I suppose I may take care of the 
garden?” asked Hilda. 

“ Certainly, Mademoiselle may do as she 
likes, the place is hers;” and Jeanne returned 
to her work, apparently well pleased to be 
done with the subject. 

And Hilda, rather astonished at her short 
answers and the mystery she made about 
nothing, went off to the library to search for 
some help. 

There she found a capital book upon 
gardening, with a long chapter as to the 
management of greenhouses, and delighted | 
with her success, she carried her prize to her, 
own room, where she could study it at her, 
leisure, and went bravely to her new work. 

That day, however, most of her time was 


chimney. It was exactly as if some one sitting 
by the fire had pushed back one of these 
heavy chairs over the varnished floor; then a 
sound like the softest rustling of a woman’s 
dress crossed towards the dressing-room door, 
and ceased there.” 

“ Did you hear the door open or shut ?” 

“ No, nothing but what I tell you.” 

“It’s strange,” said Madeleine; “I'll go 
and look in the dressing-room ;” 
went, returning almost immediately. 

“ There is no other door to the room,” she 





said. “I was sure of it, for I remember the | 


house well enough, and this window which 
looks on the south terrace is at least two 
‘metres from the ground. TZiens/” she cried, 
suddenly going towards the fireplace, “ where 


spent in gathering holly and making wreaths | is the little photograph of Mademoiselle ?’ 


with: which she decorated all the inetd 


parts of the old house. 

“Why, it looks like a palace,” said Ma- 
deleine ; “who would think that a few leaves | 
would make such achange? It’s beautiful.” | 

Christmas morning, and colder than ever. | 
Madeleine piled the logs high in Hilda’s | 
chimney, and presently the bright dancing | 
flame lighted up the sombre chamber, throw- | 
ing a ruddy glow upon the somewhat pale’ 
cheek of the young girl as she lay with her) 
arms clasped behind her, head lazily watching | 
the maid at work. 

“‘ Madeleine,” she said presently, “ did | 
you come in here last night to see how I was'| 
getting on?” 

“No, chérie,I did not think of coming ; did | 
you want me for anything ? ” 

“No, not at all? Butif it were not you 
who could it be?” 

““Who could what be, Mademoiselle?” 
asked Madeleine, astonished, 

“ There was certainly some one in this room | 
last night,” answered Hilda. 

* But, Mademoiselle, there’s not a soul in 
the house but Jeanne, and she would never | 
come here when she knows I am beside you, 
and the place was all well locked up, for I 
looked to it myself. You must have been 
dreaming surely.” 

“No,” said Hilda, decidedly, “I was not 
dreaming at all.” 

“‘ But what did you see ?” 

“TI saw nothing, for it was perfectly dark, 
but I heard something.” 

Madeleine smiled. | 

“Oh, you may laugh,” cried Hilda, a 
little nettled ; “ but I, was as wide awake as! 
you are at this moment, This is what 
happened. I was asleep, when I was. 
awakened suddenly by a noise near the 


“ What little photograph ?” 

“Why, the baby one that was taken at 
Bonne, and that Madame Hedwig gave me. 
I bung it here just after we came. 

“ And it is not there?” 

“No,” said Madeleine, searching about. 

“Tt must have fallen; look behind the 
curtains.” 

“T have looked, Mademoiselle,” and she 
again lifted the old black tapestry; then 
turned to Hilda in blank dismay. 

“Tt is not there; has Mademoiselle not 
‘touched it ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Then it is gone.” 

“‘ How very odd!” answered Hilda; “and 
these noises too ; I cannot believe that I either 
fancied or dreamed them. Do not let us talk 
any more about it. I dare say it was of no 


| consequence, and will not happen again ; and 


as for the photograph, it must turn up some- 


| where.” 


“Well, if you are disturbed again you must 
change your room. In these old houses there 
are all sorts of queer sounds, that are very 
simple when one knows the cause of them, 
but that seem fearsome when one is alone at 
night. Perhaps it would be better to change 
at once, it is no use being uncomfortable 
when one can avoid it.” 

“No, no, I am not the least afraid ; and I 
would not leave mamma’s picture for a great 
deal more than that. Besides, I like this old- 
fashioned room, with its queer tapestry and 


old-world look.” 


“Well, we'll see,” said Madeleine, “ but 
I would rather have you in another room.” 

That day Hilda wrote a long Christmas 
letter to her aunt Hedwig, and laid it in her 
journal. At night she went'to bed and slept 
tranquilly. 


and off she | 
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“How do you get on with old Jeanne, ; which quite embalmed the air. What could 
Madeleine?” Hilda asked one day; “do/it be? and looking round she perceived be- 





you like her?” | side the fire, which was burning red and low, 
“Well, I can’t say I do—not particularly, ;a small round table, and upon it a beautiful 
that is; why does Mademoiselle ask ?” | bouquet of fresh violets. Where could they 


“JT can scarcely tell you, but she seems to | have come from? The table she had never 
me an odd sort of person—sometimes so | seen before, and the violets were not even in 
chatty and pleasant, and at other times so | bud in the garden. Ah! Felix had been that 
brusque and almost rough in her manner.| morning to Le Mans, no doubt Madeleine 
When she has come up here once or twice | had told him to get her the flowers there ; and 
she was quite nice, and asked me about my she flew into the next room, where the good 
work or my drawing, and hoped I did not} dame was sitting quietly at her work. 
weary, and seemed quite interested in me;| ‘You dear, good, kind Madeleine, a 
but if ever I go into the kitchen she scarcely | hundred thanks for the lovely bouquet.” 
speaks, and evidently wishes me to go away.| “What bouquet?” said the nurse, looking 
Do you think it is possible she thinks I wish} up in surprise. 
to interfere with her?” | “ Why, the violets ; my room smells like a 

“ Cela se peut, Mademoiselle, for I have| garden, they are so sweet. And where 
also noticed that she always finds some reason | did you get the pretty little guéridon? it is 
for getting me upstairs as soon as breakfast | charming.” 
or dinner is over ; and once when I was look-| “What guéridon? and what bouquet? I 
ing at a door standing open in the court,/do not know what Mademoiselle is talking 
which I never remember to have seen before, | about.” 
she got quite cross, and told me it led to} “Come, Madeleine, you need not look so 
where she kept the store of winter fruit, and| very unconscious ; of course I knew at once 
shut and locked it instantly as if I wanted to| it must be you.” 
force my way up. Sheprobably is afraidthat| “ But, Mademoiselle, it was not me ; I know 
Mademoiselle wishes to put me in her place, ; nothing about any of these things. Where 
and thinks I was poking about to find some | are they?” 
excuse for sending her away. But she! It was Hilda’s turn to be astonished. 
need not have any fear of that, need she,; “ You did not put a bouquet of violets in 
Mademoiselle ?” |my room?” 

The young girl laughed. | Certainly not, Mademoiselle.” 

“ No, truly,’ she answered, “for I am very| ‘Who could it be then?” said Hilda ; 
sure we will not remain here one hour longer | “ and the table too. Come and see them.” 
than we can help.” | When Madeleine saw the little table her 

**She is not a bad old soul, either,” said! surprise augmented. Jeanne might have put 
Madeleine; “she is sometimes kind andj|the flowers there to please Mademoiselle, 
obliging enough, but I suppose she has her| but the table was the one which used to 
manies as all we old bodies have.” stand beside Madame’s sofa, with her work- 

“ Not all, Madeleine, for certainly you have} basket on it. She could not be mistaken, it 
none.” | was in marqueterie de bois, and she remem- 

“ Ah! Mademoiselle thinks so because she} bered the pattern perfectly. Jeanne must 
loves me a little ; but I fancy I am very like} have found it in some of the garrets; she 


my neighbours.” | would go and ask her. 
“Then your neighbours must be very nice; “I will go too,” said Hilda, “and thank 
people indeed, that is all I can say.” | her for her thoughtfulness.” 


But these uneventful days were not destined| But Jeanne declared positively that’ she 
to continue. Their monotony was broken | knew nothing whatever of the matter. Made- 
before long by a little incident which strangely | leine then went to Felix. He had not been 
puzzled Hilda. | indoors since he breakfasted that morning at 

On the 28th of December, the cold being| eight o'clock, and if he had been in would 
intense, the young girl left the garden after| certainly never have permitted himself to 
she had been working there about an hour | enter Mademoiselle’s room. 
tending her violet and snowdrop plants,| Hilda did not return that day to the garden, 
raking the quantities of fallen leaves from the| but passed the whole afternoon in vainly 
frozen paths, and so on; and ran upstairs to| trying to find a solution of the mystery. : 
fetch herself a warmer shawl. In entering her| After dinner Madeleine said, “ Mademoi- 
room she was greeted by a delicious perfume, | selle, there is one thing certain, and that is 
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that there must be a secret entrance to your 
room, and therefore you ought not to remain 
there. I have been looking through the bed- 
rooms, and the third one from the end of the 
gallery is very nice, and just on the other side 
of mine. I have put on a fire, and’ I beg 
Mademoiselle will sleep there to-night.” 

“ No, no, my good Madeleine, I am more 
anxious to stayin my roomthanever. There 
must be, as you say, some way of getting into 
the house we do not know of ; but why should 
it be through that particular room ? they 
might come to me just as well in any other.” 

“ No,” said Madeleine, ‘‘ Mademoiselle will 
remember that when she thought some one 
came into her room the other night it was 
through the door of the dressing-room, not 
the one leading to the rest of the house. If 
there really is some secret entrance, it must 
be through the west wing.” 

And the evening was passed in searching, 
first in the dressing-room, then through all the 
rooms on the first floor, and finally in the 
others, for any trace of a concealed door, but 
nothing whatever was to be found. 

As night approached Madeleine got very 
uncomfortable, but on Hilda’s promising to 
call her if the least thing occurred, she at last 
left her, but it was not till nearly three that 
she allowed herself to close her eyes. 

Hilda also passed a restless night, and only 
fell into a refreshing sleep two hours before 
Madeleine came to her next morning. 

On the following night the old nurse still 
troubled and uneasy, watched till all was still 
in her mistress’s room, then she stole softly 
in and seeing her calmly sleeping, retired 
somewhat reassured, and sought the repose 
she so much needed. 

About four o'clock, Hilda wakened sud- 
denly, as on the previous occasion ; but this 
time nothing explained her doing so, for all 
was perfectly still and silent. The fire had 
gone out, but a flood of moonlight shone into 
the room through the half-open curtains, 
making every object distinctly visible. A 
strange superstitious chill fell upon Hilda and 
she turned her eyes towards the dressing ; 
room. A large easy chair stood beside her 
bed, round which Madeleine had drawn the 
curtain of the alcove, but between the chair 
and the bed, was a narrow opening, and 
through it, Hilda could see the dressing-room 
door, with its bright brass handle shining in 
the moonlight. 

“What was 
moved !” 

No, it was the flickering of the moonbeams, 


that? surely something 


self to look away, but her eyes seemed drawn 
back by an irresistible attraction and again she 
turned towards the door. Good heavens! 
did she really see the handle turn, or were 
her senses leaving her? Yes, it was moving ; 
and while she watched with parted lips and 
straining eyes, the door began to turn gently 
upon its hinges, and then slowly and noise- 
lessly opened to admit a tall dark figure, 
which remained motionless in the shadow of 
the doorway. Hilda uttered a low cry of 
terror, and instantly the form vanished, the 
door reclosed and all slept quietly as before 
in the calm pale moonshine. 

Hilda’s first impulse was to dart after the 
receding figure, but in vain she struggled to 
break through the spell of terror which bound 
her in its iron grasp: she, so brave when the 
danger was real and tangible, lay motionless 
and terror-struck before a shadow. So long 
as the moonlight lasted her eyes remained 
riveted upon the mysterious door, then all 
became a blank and she could never remem- 
ber whether she had fainted or fallen asleep, 
but in the morning Madeleine found her 
feverish and excited. 

“This will never do, you shall change your 
room to-day, this time you will surely not 
refuse,” said the good woman, very anxiously, 
after having listened to the history of this 
strange apparition. The whole affair seemed 
incomprehensible, and troubled her not a 
little, for she now remembered a letter which 
she had received in Germany, about two 
years after she and her young charge had left 
France, from a gossiping acquaintance at 
Noyen, which letter stated as a positive fact, 
that the old house of the Volier was haunted, 
and that no one would go, even into the 
neighbouring woods after nightfall. This 
absurd rumour, which had amused Madeleine 
at the time, now recurred to her memory most 
unpleasantly. 








“Yes, I will prepare the other room for 
you to-night, 7’est-ce pas, ma chérie?” 

But Hilda again resisted, for she was 
determined to have an explanation of the 
mystery. 

“Then I will remain with you, Made- 
moiselle,” said Madeleine. 

But no, Hilda insisted upon being left 
alone. In vain Madeleine protested. 

“ Why, Mademoiselle,” she cried, “ it may 
be even dangerous for you. How can you 
tell what this man (if it be a man and not a 
phantom) may be coming for, he may try to 
murder you.” 

“T think not,” answered Hilda gravely, 





she was getting nervous and she forced her- 


“besides,” she added colouring, “I do not 
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| think it was a man, it seemed to me more) lips with wine, watching her anxiously, till 


like a woman. You must not be angry with | at last she saw with unutterable thankful- 
me, my best friend, but I have an idea that| ness the colour of life begin to steal back 
it may be some one seeking me, perhaps|into the pale face, and after a few minutes 
about some affair of my father’s, who might | Hilda reopened her eyes. 

be scared away were I not alone. But Iwill} ‘Ah! Madeleine,” she began almost 
tell you what we will do, that you may be| before she could speak, but Madeleine inter- 
less uneasy about me. You will put the/ rupted her. 

hand-bell upon the table beside me, with my| “Not yet, chérie, not yet, you are not able 
book and lamp, then you will leave my door|for it, take a little wine, and be quiet 
open, and yours also if you like, and I pro-| awhile.” 

mise that if I am frightened I will call you} Presently she was quite revived and throw- 


immediately.” ‘ing her arms round her old nurse’s neck. 
“ But Mademoiselle said that the last time,/““how I have frightened you, my poor 
and she never did it.” | Madeleine,” she said, ‘‘and it was for 


“Oh! but I was so taken by surprise, this | nothing, I mean there was nothing dangerous, 
time I will be on my guard, and I assure you | only so strange, so incredible, I hardly know 
I shall not lose my presence of mind even if) how to tell you what happened.” 
my visitor return, and I shall not fail to call} “Did that black figure come again?” 
you if anything alarms me in the slightest | asked Madeleine, eagerly. 
degree.” | ‘No, no, much stranger than that; you 

* And with this small concession Madeleine | know when I left you here, I went, as I 
was forced to be content, but she saw the| always do, into the dressing-room to say my 
daylight wane and the night approach with | prayers beside mamma’s picture, but when I 
a heavier heart than ever before. | opened the door, the first thing I saw was my 

bouquet of violets upon the window seat. 
| You remember, you put them there, think- 
CHAPTER XX.—THE MYSTERY OF THE WEST |ing their perfume in my room would hurt 
WING. me. The moment I lighted my eyes upon 
the flowers I saw lying beside them, a long 
strip of paper folded in a knot such as we 
/used to make at Ehrenstein. Still thinking 
AND so the evening wore away, and at last it was from you I opened it, and’ see, here 
the old clock in the hall chimed out eleven. | it is, listen to what it says :— 
It was useless to delay longer the moment! ‘If Hilda de Chavigny still loves the 
she dreaded, so with a troubled sigh the| memory of her mother, and would wish to 
good woman lighted her mistress’s candle and | hear some details of what befell her after 
carried it into the salon. Hilda took it from | she left Germany, let her come or send some 
her hand with a quietsmile and went to her one she can trust, at noon to-morrow, to the 
room as usual, leaving Madeleine to close | first room, in the west wing. Behind the 
the shutters and extinguish the lamp. | portrait of Madame de Chavigny, she will 

She was replacing the books upon the! find a small door, which will be opened to 
shelves, when she suddenly heard Hilda’s| give her admittance.’” 
light foot flying along the echoing passages! ‘“ Bonté de ciel!” cried Madeleine, cross- 
overhead and down the old slate stair. In| ing herself, “who can have written it and 
an instant she was out in the hall and just! what can it mean?” 
in time to receive the fainting girl before she} “I cannot imagine, ah! how I wish it were 
fell. to-morrow,” exclaimed Hilda, excitedly. 

“ Sainte Marie!” she cried, “what can} “But you won’t go surely, dear, at least 
have happened to the child? Speak to me, | not alone.” 


“ All’s well that ends well.” 


| chérie, just one word to thine old Madeleine,; “I must, Madeleine, I must; it must be 


who loves thee so well.” | something important that I ought to know, or 
But no answer came. The poor woman this person,” said Hilda, glancing rather ner- 
wrung her hands in despair, then taking up/ vously round the room, “ would never take so 
the tall slight girl in her strong arms, she| much trouble to see me. Who can it be?” 
carried her, as she had done when a little} ‘ Déew sait/” answered the other ; “ but 
baby, into the salon, and laid her on the|}do let me go in your place. I am much 
sofa before the fire. There she chafed the| stronger than you, and would take no harm.” 
cold hands in hers and moistened the white | “But, my good Madeleine, it cannot be 
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either a /ranc-tireur or a ghost, neither 
would come to carry me off at mid-day.” 

“Well, no, I suppose not,” answered 
Madeleine, a little reassured by this prac- 
tical view of the subject,” still I do not like 
your going alone. Might I see the letter?” 

“ Certainly, and read it too ; it is written 
in French, you see—Why ! what is the matter, 
Madeleine? You look as if you were going 
to faint too!” 

“No, no, it is nothing, wait a bit till I see 
this at the light,” and she went to the table, 
turning her back to her mistress, and bending 
over the lamp, gazed at the paper with an 
expression of absolute terror in her black eyes, 
and then closed them with a shiver. When 
she had somewhat recovered her composure, 
she went back to Hilda, who was anxiously 
watching her, and, sitting down on the floor 
beside her, took her hand between her 
own. 

“What is the matter, Madeleine, that you 
look so troubled ?” 

“TI can hardly tell,’’ she answered, hesitat- 


ingly. “I may be mistaken—I must be mis- | 
taken—and yet——but, my dear, would it not | 


be better to talk about this to-morrow morn- 
ing ? it is very late.” 

‘* No, no; tell me now what it is you mean.” 

“ Well, do not excite yourself, you know it 
may be a fancy ; but it seems to me that that 
letter is in your mother’s own handwriting.” 

“Oh! Madeleine, you surely must be mis- 
taken, my dear, sweet mother is happy in 
heaven, and I cannot think that there they 
know of our miseries here; were it so it 
would be no heaven to many of them. 
Besides,” continued the young girl, solemnly, 
“I do not believe the dead are ever per- 
mitted to return to earth, do you?” 

“TI do not know,” said the superstitious 
Bretonne, with a scared look. “ My brother 
Pierre’s wife always declared that her husband 
appeared to her after he was drowned off the 
coast of Labrador, and told her what to do 
about the boy, and that he would wait for her 
in the other world, and she did all he told 
her, and died, years after, saying she was 
going to him.” 

‘“* But perhaps that was just at the moment 
of his death, before his soul had gone to 
heaven.” 

“It might be, I don’t know about that. 
I don’t see myself why the good people in 
heaven should not watch over us_ here. 
They may look upon things in a different 
light, you know, from what we do, seeing that 
it’s for our good, and all that ; and if so, I’m 
sure there’s nothing more natural than that 


your mamma should come to comfort you in 
this dismal place.” 

‘Well, then, Madeleine, if you really think 
it can be mamma herself, why are you afraid 
to let me go? She, at least, would never 
harm me.” 

‘“ That’s true,” answered Madeleine, “ still 
it’s a gruesome thing for a young creature 
like you to go alone to meet them from 
another world. Pierre’s wife never looked 
the same after—and then it may not be your 
mamnia, we can’t tell.” 

Hilda did not reply, and a long silence fell 
upon the two, each pursuing the current of 
her own reflections, till the cold at length 
| drawing Madeleine from her reverie, she rose, 
stirred up the smouldering embers and put on 
a fresh log, for both mistress and maid seemed 
altogether to have forgotten that it was past 
| midnight, and long after their usual hour for 
| retiring for the night. When the fire caught 
ithe wood and burst into a bright sparkling 
| flame, Hilda took a low stool and seated her- 
| self close to the reviving warmth. 
| ©Do you know,” she asked after a while, 
“whether my Aunt Hedwig ever heard more 
|of the circumstances of mamma’s death than 
| what was recounted in the letter papa wrote 
|at the time ?” 

‘‘No,” answered Madeleine, “I am sure 
she did not, for I remember Madame Hedwig 
lamenting to me one day that she did not 
|even know where her sister was buried. I 
fancy she always meant to ask Monsieur 
about it, but could never make up her mind. 
Had she known anything she would have 
| been sure to tell you.” 

“Yes, I think she would, still, had the 
details been painful, she might not have cared 
to distress me unnecessarily. I am certain 
papa wished to tell‘me something before he 
died. He tried so to speak and could not; 
perhaps it was about mamma, and now we can 
never know.” 

“There may be something in the will,” 
suggested Madeleine, “or your papa may 
have spoken to Monsieur L’Abbé ; he saw 
a great deal of him latterly.” 

At the mention of the Abbé’s name Hilda’s 
face lightened. 

“ Of course,” she cried ; “why did I not 
think sooner of Monsieur Bertrand. Oh! 
how I wish he were here now, that I might 
ask him!” 

She spoke in an excited manner. and rising 
from her seat, began walking backwards and 
forwards about the room, Madeleine looking 
at her curiously. 

“‘ Madeleine,” she said, stopping suddenly, 
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“T am pursued to-night by an idea,—a convic- 
tion rather,—but you will think I am mad to 
speak of it ;” and she paused. 

“No, no, pray go on,” urged her com- 
panion, anxiously; 

“ Well, I think and believe mamma never 
died at all, and that she is alive and in this 
house.” 

“The saints defend us!” almost screamed 
Madeleine, springing from her seat and 
clasping the arm of her mistress, “ what can 
make you think of such a thing, you must be 
ill, vous avez la fievre.” 

“No, Madeleine, I am quite well and 
quite calm; sit down,” she added, returning 
to her place by the fire ; “ sit down, and let us 
talk it over, for I have been thinking of it 
ever since you recognised mamma’s writing. 
Listen and I will tell you, who have been 
with me all my life, what I never meant to 
speak of to any one. 
frightful accident papa and I were left alone 
for a few minutes just before he went cut 
with the Abbé, and he then told me—as 
though he had felt the shadow of death 
which hung over him—that he hoped to 
make his future life very different from his 
past, and he asked me whether, if some day 
| knew that he had committed a great 
wrong, a great crime even, I could ever for- 
give him and love him in spite of all.” 

“ Master said that to you, Mademoiselle ?”’ 

“Yes he did, and they were almost the 
last words he ever spoke to me. I could not 
understand them at the time, but I think Ido 
now.” 

** But, Mademoiselle, you were an infant 
when Madame died, you cannot believe that 
Monsieur has kept her locked up here for 
fifteen years! If he has, the Lord have 
mercy upon his soul. Ah! pardon,” she cried 
suddenly, seeing the pained look in Hilda’s 
face. ‘* Pardon, I should not have said it, 
for have we not all sins to answer for? and 
master was a changed man before he died.” 

“ He was,” said Hilda, sobbing, “‘ he was 
indeed for many a day before his death, and 
I am certain he meant to do all in his power 
to repair the past, and that he had even told 
Monsieur Bertrand about mamma, and that 
that is why he sent me here.” 

“Good heavens! I believe Mademoiselle 
is right, for I never could understand why 
Monsieur l’Abbé, who seemed such a kind, 
sensible sort of a man, was so bent on your 
coming here; but if he knew, why did he rot 
tell you ?” 

“ He could not, Madeleine. I recollect 
perfectly that the evening after poor papa’s 


The day of that | 





funeral, when he came to see me in my room, 
whilst urging me to come here, he said, that 
though I was a Protestant I doubtless knew 
enough of the details of the Catholic faith to 
be aware that a priest’s lips were often sealed ; * 
but to take his advice and go to the Volier, 
and, he added, ‘I am very sure you will 
never repent doing so.’ ” 

“ But, Mademoiselle,do you think Monsieur 
ever went to confession ?” 

‘** T know he did, for I heard the Abbé tell 
Mademoiselle Pauline that he had confessed 
himself the day before the accident.” 

“Then you really believe that Madame is 
alive, and only a few steps from us here?” 

“*T do, Madeleine, the more I think of it 
the more I am convinced that it is so.”’ 

‘Well I never thought such strange things 
ever really happened,—to think of seeing the 
pauvre chére dame again after so many, many 
years! And, no doubt, when Mademoiselle 
saw the dark shadow it was Madame come to 
see her little daughter.” 

“ Yes, I think so.” 

“ And oh! Mademoiselle, the photograph 
{that I have never found, Madame must have 
| seen it there and come for it.” 
| ‘I never thought of that,” answered Hilda, 
‘poor dear mamma, I do believe she must 
| have taken it.” 
| “tis certain, Mademoiselle ; well, I never 
(heard of anything so strange. What will 
| Madame Hedwig say and the young Herr 
| Wilhelm and all of them? It is like some 
| beautiful story out of a fairy-tale book.” And 
so they talked on far into the night. 

The/next day, the 30th of December, the 
| young girl was in a fever of excitement and 
|impatience: would twelve o’clock never 
icome! She tried to read, but that was 
‘impossible, ner eyes followed the printed 
|lines, but her thoughts were far away ; she 
|took her journal and began to recount the 
| strange events of the previous evening, but 
{the pen rested in her motionless hand 4s, 
| forgetting to write, she wondered and won- 
| dered again who she would see and what she 

would hear. Could it be within the bounds 
|of possibility that her mother, her own 
| darling long-lost mother, could really be 
|alive, and that they should meet again this 
very day? Last night she had felt certain 
that it was so, nothing had seemed too extra- 
ordinary to happen ; but to-day, under the 
bright sunlight, she began to doubt and 
hesitate. At last she gave up all attempts at 
occupying herself and went to the garden, 
‘where she paced up and down the centre 
alley, finding relief in the bodily exercise. 
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her. 


before going to the rendezvous at twelve.” 
So she had prepared it a little sooner than 
usual. 
“ Indeed, Madeleine, I could not eat a 
morsel. How can you expect me to sit down 
quietly to lunch at such a moment?” 














strong bouillon.” 
The young girl shook her head. 
“But, Mademoiselle, suppose you find 


At half-past eleven Madeleine came to fetch , door of the dressing-room. Then she turned 


and spoke to her companion, who followed 


“ Mademoiselle must take some déjeuner | her closely as she would have done had she 


been leading her to death. 


handle of the door. 


“‘ Not so, Madeleine, I must go alone.” 


at least, then if you call I shall hear 


your dear mamma, and faint for want of| you.” 


strength. Think how vexed the poor lady 
would be.” 
So Hilda drank off her douz//on, and then 


to look at the great clock in the hall. Ten 
minutes to twelve ! 

Then akind of trembling fear fell upon 
her. 

Could her mother have been alive all these 
years, and never have found means to let 
them know of her existence? Surely not, 
and yet Madeleine was more and more cer- 
tain, the oftener she looked at it, that the 
paper she had found was in Madame de 
Chavigny’s writing. If so, could it be that 
her mother had been permitted to return 
through the gates of death to comfort her, or 
to confide to her some secret it was necessary 
she should know. 

Then she thought of her father’s death- 
bed. Was it possible that her mother was 
about to communicate to her the words which 
his dying lips had struggled and had failed to 
utter ? 

An icy wind swept through the great vesti- 
bule, and with a strange eerie shiver, Hilda 
looked round her, and then once more at the 
great clock. 

Three minutes to twelve ! 

She walked to the window and looked out. 
A bright sun shone upon the glittering grass, 
she glanced at it wondering what would have 
happened to her ere she saw it again, then 
turned away and went quickly to the salle d 
manger, where Madeleine was waiting for 
her. 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve strokes rang through 
the stillness. 

At last the hour had come. 

“ Madeleine, Iam going,” she said. 

And leaving the room she ascended the long 
black stair with a swift and steady step, passed 
along the sun-lit corridor and across her 


door. 


Chavigny, so life-like always, seemed now 
leaning towards her, and about to come forth 


of Hilda, the excited girl forgetful of the lapse 
of time, almost fancied for an instant that 
her living mother, young and lovely as she 
had seen her last, was about to clasp her in 
her arms. 

Bending forward as though to meet her, a 
low cry escaped her lips, but recovering her- 
self immediately, she looked up and saw the 
picture was in reality no longer in its ordi- 
nary place, but that it formed part of a small 
door which was concealed behind it, and that 
this door being now partly open, the picture 
was thrown forward into the room. 

Here then was the secret entrance they had 
vainly sought, and she had but to pass 
through that narrow aperture, and the mys- 
tery of her mother’s life or death would be 
solved at last. 

She prayed God to strengthen her, then 
laid her hand on Madeleine’s shoulder. 


“My good old friend, you will wait here, | 
and pray God the while that it may be as we || 
hope,” and with firm fingers she turned the 


“ Mademoiselle, I cannot, I cannot stay ; } 
“Well, then, you will just drink a drop of |let me go with you.” 


“Well, let me wait in the dressing-room ; || 
“ Come, then,” she said, and opened the || 
The little room looked exactly as usual with | 


thinking her watch must have stopped, went| one exception—the portrait of Madame de | 


from its frame, and as the sweet eyes met those | 











“ You will stay here till I return,” she said. 
“ Do not come in unless I call.” | 
“No, Mademoiselle, but for pity’s sake do | 
not be long.” | 
“No, I will think of you waiting here.” 
“Go, then, my darling, and the saints pro- 
tect you,” and pressing her lips to the girl’s | 
hand she released her. 
In a state of rapt expectation, Hilda 
crossed the threshold, and entering, found 
herself in a small vestibule, pervaded by the 
same sweet odour of violets which had first 
announced to her a stranger’s presence in the 
house. 

Then she paused an instant, but the perfect 
silence remaining unbroken she advanced to 
another door opposite the one by which she 





chamber, only pausing when she reached the 


had come, and pushed it softly. It yielded 
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to her touch and she passed through it into | told suffering, from which only his death had 
a dainty chamber, where soft carpets and | delivered them. 

heavy fortitres deadened every sound and} “And my father,” asked Hilda, speaking in- 
where a delicious warmth and the fragrant| voluntarily the thoughts of her heart and 
breath of summer flowers seemed to bid de- | trembling as she spoke, “did my father know 


fiance to the cold desolate winter reigning | that you were here ?” 
without. “Yes, my child, but do not let us speak 


A bright fire burned on the hearth, and/of the past now. For this one day at least 
the young girl turned wonderingly from this | let us be all in all to each other.” 
token of recent occupation to the three win- | “ Ah, mamma, darling, you make me think 
dows all looking towards the east, through | of old Madeleine, ungrateful that I am, I had 
which the sun was beaming down its parting | forgotten her, and she is waiting there in fear 
rays e’er it turned southwards. The centre|and trembling. May I tell her?” 
window seemed to open into a small conser-| ‘“‘ Yes, indeed, I shall be glad to see her 
vatory, and as Hilda gazed, a long thick cur-|again, and thank her for taking care of my 
tain which hung over the entrance was quickly | baby.” 
drawn aside, and a tall, beautiful woman, | Smiling at this appellative the happy young 
robed in black, stood before her. | girl sped gaily back through the vestibule she 
Spell-bound she remained motionless, till| had entered a few minutes before with such 
a low voice, calling “ Hilda,” drew her from| solemn thoughts, calling Madeleine as she 
her trance. | went. 
One instant more and she was in her} The old Bretonne was on her knees, her 
mother’s arms. | chapelet pressed to her lips, when this blessed 
Her mother ! yes, her own living mother! | sound reached her ears, and rising up she 
How this miracle had come to pass, in| waited breathlessly, her eyes fixed upon the 
what country or in what world she had spent | door. 
all these terrible sixteen years, how she had| The sight of the bright face reassured her 


been spirited away, or how she had returned, | at once. 
Hilda knew not, cared not. She had been | “Such news, Madeleine, such good beauti- 

















| dead to her and was alive again, had been} ful news!” she cried, throwing herself into 


| lost and was found. Was not that enough?) the nurse’s arms. 
| And the young girl, orphan no longer, clung} The faithful soul kissed the bright hair ten- 
sobbing round her mother’s neck. | derly, lingeringly, then drew back. 

“ My mother! my mother!’’ she repeated! ‘It was not her spirit then?” she asked, 
| at intervals, as though to assure herself that it| in a low awe-struck voice, 
was no dream. “No, indeed it was not. It is mamma 
| And the mother—her emotion too strong| herself, as good, as kind, as beautiful as ever, 
| for words—held her child to her heart softly | and you are to come to her immediately.” 





“Qh! Mademoiselle,” she answered, her 
| thoughts turning into a more practical chan- 
I will go and sort 


murmuring over her, as does some gentle dove | 
over her nestling. 

And who says that in all the wide world| nel, “I am not dressed. 
there is no ptrfect happiness, that not even| myself, and then come.” 
| one instant of unalloyed bliss is ever granted| “No, no, you are always as clean and as 
to us here below? ‘Truly they speak falsely,| tidy as any one can be. Come as you 
| rare they are and last never long; but they | are.” 
| exist, and this was one of them. Heavenitself,| “ But Madame will scarcely remember me. 
' they thought, could hardly offer a fuller and} She will perhaps think I am intruding.” 


more exquisite rapture than was felt by these} “ Indeed she will not. She said she longed 


two human souls in this first moment of their | to see you, and to thank you for bringing me 
up so nicely.” 


| reunion. 
i But, alas! even over such sweet “flow’rets| “Did Madame say that? But she al- 
of Eden” comes the “trail of the serpent”|ways was kind to every one, so different 

| sin, and quickly into these two warm loving | from——” 


| joyous hearts, enters like an icebolt, the same| But here she paused abruptly, reddening as 


thought, the same bitter recollection, that} she did so. 

he, the head of this little household, he who| “I think, Madeleine, we had better not speak 
| should have been the head and crown of their | of anything painful to dear mamma just yet ; 
| rejoicing, was, on the contrary, the cause of|she said that to-day at least we must be quite, 
| all the terrible grief, the author of all the un- quite happy, and perhaps it would be as well 
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not to allude to papa. Iam sure that after a 
little she will be most anxious to hear about 
him and to know how different he became, 
but atpresent it might perhaps distress her too 
much. We will wait till she herself asks about 
him. Ido not think it willbe long; and now, 
come.” 

And Madeleine went, with a strange sensa- 
tion of something almost resembling fear 
mingling with her joy, as though she could not 
yet quite realise that she was about to see her 
long-lost mistress in bodily presence, and not 
as a spiritsent on some special mission from 
the unseen world, and about to return thither 
after a brief space, as she had at first almost 
believed. 

But that evening she smiled to herself over 
her vanished terrors, as all motive for con- 
cealment being now at an end, she saw Ma- 
dame de Chavigny take her place beside her 
daughter in the old dining-hall, and after- 
wards, yielding to Hilda’s persuasions, 
retire to rest in that identical blue 
chamber she had prepared in hopes of in- 
ducing her young charge to quit the ghostly 
neighbourhood of the redoubtable west 


had caused them so much alarm and yet was 
destined, had she only known it, to bring them 
such unhoped-for happiness. But now all 
had turned out for the best, as the Abbé had 
said it would, and there was Madame (whom 
no mortal had ever thought to see again upon 
earth) back among them in real flesh and 
blood. No doubt of that, for not even the 
wildest of her Breton legends could pretend 
thata ghost ever sat down totable and ate soup, 
roast chicken and apple tart, and then went 
quietly to bed, at the very hour when its com- 
rades rose, to wander about in the moonlight, 
terrifying honest people out of their senses. 
No, wherever Madame had been, and that 
they would surely learn before long, one thing 


or buried. 


horrible war was ended, they’would go back to 
Ehrenstein, and Mademoiselle would marry 
the young Herr Wilhelm, and they would all 


happily ever after. 
It was a fair picture. 
realised ? 





wing, whose supposed mysterious tenant 








OUR: CHAPEL 


Tis a quiet place, neither large nor high, 
Where we worship together, my father and I; | 
And we love it though its walls are bare, 
For we know that the living God is there. 


Through the small windows we see the trees, 

As they wave up and down in the rustling 
breeze ; 

And they seem to join the simple hymn, 

In which we praise our heavenly King 


The pastor is old, but his words come free, 
And the worshippers are but two or three; 








| But the words of the Book which he comes 


| Deserve to be written in letters of gold. 


For a little while from the world set free, 
Where we may find the moments sweet, 
Because of the shadowing mercy-seat. 


For though we have no cherubim, 

No sculptured walls, or windows dim, 
We have the light of Jesu’s love, 

As it streams to earth from heaven above. 


to unfold 


Tis a resting-place, where we may be 








was certain, she never had been either dead 


And so all was well; and as soon as this | 


be like the people in the fairy tales and live | 


Would it ever be | 
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JOSHUA; HIS CHARACTER AND CAREER. 
V.—Doomspay Books, AND DyING TESTIMONIES. 


We have advanced far in our subject without; In all the record nothing is said to imply 
as yet saying anything about the painfully| that the doom of the devoted nations was 
perplexing question, which would be the first|/zaZ. Their probation in this world closed 
in connection with the book of Joshua to|—that was all. Another chapter of this his- 
arise in the mind of most thoughtful readers,| tory may have opened, let us hope more 
the question of the extermination of the| happily, in another. 
Canaanites. Furthermore, Israel was to be impressed 
First of all, it may be well to observe that | with the idea that the part they played in this 
the destruction of life was by no means on so| matter was that of agents of the Divine will. 
vast a scale, as might appear from some of| The executioner and the true soldier do not 
the terms used. The “kings” were petty|feel as the assassin. All hear voices com- 
chiefs, and the “cities” many of them mere} manding them to slay and slay and slay ; but 
villages; nor were these all destroyed.| from what different quarters the inspiration 
‘Joshua burned none of them,” it is said on|comes. Now with Israel all this work, ter- 
one occasion, “save Hazor only.” * Nor) rible work though it was, was to be done ina 
were the inhabitants put to the sword at all| judicial spirit. Would to God that the same 
universally, for we find them in large num-|had been the spirit of all wars. “All great 
bers for long years, springing up again in the|nations have effected,” says Mr. Maurice, 
holy land, while Procopius and Suidas speak | “ extensions, and on the whole salutary con- 
of acolumn set up by Canaanites in Tangier, | quests. Their triumphs have been the 
who had been “ driven out by Joshua,” and | means of spreading law, government, civiliza- 
other writers record the flight of others to|tion. They have swept away feeble, corrupt, 
other parts of Africa and into Armenia. So/|sensualized people, who had become animal 
that the Lord literally ‘‘ expelled,” as well as| worshippers or devil worshippers, and had 
exterminated, multitudes of the race. llost all sense of their human dignity. But 
Next it should be remembered what the|they have done these things in great part | 
condition of the Canaanites was. ‘There is| for their own glory, at the instigation and for | 
every reason to believe that their cruelty | the gratification of particular leaders. There is | 
(witness the fires of Moloch) and their sen-| ove nation that is taught from the very first | 
suality (witness the rites of Astarte, the|that it is zof to go out to win any prizes 
Phcenician Venus) had become simply unbear-| for itself, to bring home the silver or gold, 
able, so that it was a relief to the world to be|the sheep or the oxen, the men-servants or 
| rid of them. “Were it allowable to lift the | the women-serv ants,—that it is to be simply 
|| veil from ‘the pollutions of idols,’ many who | the instrument of the righteous Lord against 
|| now stumble at the ‘extermination, would be|those who were polluting His earth, and 
ready to marvel that tribes which rivalled| making it unfit for human habitation.” * So 
Sodom in corruption had not long before been | that we may describe Joshua, as the mightiest | 
involved in Sodom’s doom.” /moral historian of modern times describes | 
The treatment of these seven nations was|one of the mightiest of England’s own sons, 
| exceptional, “The ordinary laws of warfare|as ‘‘an armed soldier, solemnly conscious 
|| prescribed by Moses, are certainly not open | to himself that he is the soldier of God the | 
| to the charge of cruelty.” “ When thou| Just,—a consciousness which it well beseems | 
| comest nigh unto a city proclaim peace |all soldiers and all men to have always; armed 
| untoit.”t¢ From this offer of mercy the Cana-| soldiers terrible as Death, and relentless as 
| anites were exempt, the sufficient reason of} Doom ; doing God’s judgment on the ene- 
| the exemption being their ‘abominable | mies of God, a phenomenon, not of joyful 
| idolatries.” But it is none the less true that| nature, no, but of awful, to be looked at 
| the wsage of the people of Israel was to be to| with pious terror and awe.” t 
| precede war by an offer of peace. Finally, this sanguinary work belongs to a 








* Chap. xi. 13. + Groser. * Maurice, ‘“‘ Patriarchs and Lawgivers,” 261, &c. 
t Deut. xx. 1—15. J t Carlyle, quoted by Stanley. 

























































































520 JOSHUA; HIS CHARACTER AND CAREER, 
sanguinary age ; “but Christ having come,” | the relative strength of the two nations had | the 
a leader “ of good things to come by another | been tried and the superiority of the invaders | hur 
and greater” sword, not of this temper, not | proved, but there was many a struggle before Pa 
by the blood of others, but by His own blood, | the vanquished acquiesced in their defeat and pt 
hath sheathed ‘hat sword “for the un-|the waves of war subsided. After all that slic 
profitableness thereof.” Itis no longer need-|our hero had passed through, it is sad to It } 
ful or right to root out idolatry by war, for He | hear the Lord saying unto him, “Thou art | es 
hath shown us a more excellent way. old and stricken in years, and there remaineth that 
The vows of Christ and the spirit of| yet very much land to be possessed.” * And ‘das 
Christianity will do it better. They who would | it is strange as well as hard to read that even | Gor 
imitate Joshua and not Jesus, know not/ata later date “there remained among the | op 
what spirit they are of; they forget the con-| children of Israel seven tribes which had not fs 
trasts of the sermon on the Mount, between | yet received their inheritance.” Yet not so | . 
what was said to them of old time, and what | sad, let me say in passing, as to find one who | Jos! 
is said unto us. Enough is clear as to their call | is old in grace and well stricken in Christian pt 
and their duty, and in eternity God’s cha-| experience still outside many a promise and ai 
racter will be all clear too; but we have no/|unpossessed of many a privilege; nor so haa 
twilight in which to grope our way, and no /| strange as, after all the fight with the angel of | the 
crosslights to puzzle us which path to take. light, to find less than half of our hearts given | “ 
The Master says unto us,—“ Love your to God, or less than half of our heritage re- ro 
enemies,” and the disciples, “Walk in love | ceived from Him. This is so often the case | hee 
as Christ also loved you. | that we have got used to it, but the frequency, wil 
To proceed with the history. The battle | far from diminishing, only multiplies the aha 
of Bethhoron had conquered southern Pales- | calamity. Let us strive for our part to break ahaa! 
tine. The power of the northern provinces | away from this miserable state of things, and Pai 
was broken at the waters of Merom. ‘There|to be no longer “slack to go to possess the ao 
a last stand was made under one who bore | land which the Lord God” + of our fathers nae 
the titular rank of “king of Canaan.” One| ‘hath given us. hed 
result of the victory was the cutting off of the | | The latter half of the book of Joshua has | Gor 
Anakim “from all the mountains of Judah, | been well called the Doomsday book of lot. 
and from all the mountains of Israel.” This} Palestine. It is largely occupied with lists Jes 
gigantic and formidable clan, whose very | of the persons and peoples dispossessed, and His 
presence had been enough to preclude the | of the numbers and limits of the conquerors. oun 
entrance of Israel in the last generation, was First we have an account of the territory dis- Bl) ond 
so completely destroyed that there was none tributed to the two anda half tribes by Moses, aied 
left, except,—and with the story of Goliath in and to two and a half more provided with panes 
our hands, the exception is interesting,—only | portions in the first series of the campaigns 
in Gaza, in Gath, and in Ashdod. by Joshua. The former was on the east of 
|  Itis a great thing when God destroys the | Jordan and included those strange cities of 
Anakim for us, those dreaded desperate sins | Bashan of which the ruins astonish travellers 
the very sight of which had power enough to | to this day, “ Where all is stone,—houses, win. | 
discomfit us. He can subdue the greatest | dows, doors, and fittings.” The latter is on |} 
and the gravest of them all, and give us| |the west, and included the inheritance of 
days in which our dreaded foe shall cease to | Judah, half Manasseh, and Ephraim. ‘The 
face us. He did this for Israel, and He| latter came “to Joshua saying,§ Whyhast thou | 
can do this for us, and if we have instant given me but one lot and one portion to | | 
faith, instead of keeping us waiting a whole! inherit, seeing I am a great people, forasmuch | 
generation, as they were kept, He may |as the Lord hath blessed me hitherto? And | 0 
bring us in and may give us victory at once. | Joshua answered them, If thou be a great || : re 
No wonder when the giants were gone that| people, then get thee up to the wood country, | . 
it is said—and how sweet the sound in this | andcut down for thyself there in the land of || Le 
“book of the wars of the Lord”—*The|the Perizzites and of the giants, if mount || oe 
land rested from war.” Ephraim be too narrow for thee.” Both | - 
A list follows of one-and-thirty kings who | this petition and the way it was received are | ea 
had been subdued. Yet we should be| worthy of note. The petition shows two 
greatly mistaken if we imagined that war was | things, one that greatness comes from God, || jj} SUP 
done with, and that there were no more life 
kings to conquer. It was in Palestine as| « Chap. xiii. 1. t Chap. xviii. 2. rad 
it was in England at the Norman conquest,} + Chap. xviii. 3. § Chap. xvii. 14. : 
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the other that He hath respect unto the, 
humble. Joseph was not only given two por- 
tions in Israel, but these two were all too 
scanty for his prolific progeny. The answer 
shows that privilege involves responsibility. 
It becomes those who are great instead of 
boasting of their greatness to do the work 
that belongs to it, namely, in this case, to| 
clear the forests and conquer the giants. If, 
God has blessed us let us believe in Him, and 
be true to Him, or we shall curse our bless- 
ings, nay, we have “cursed them already.” 

We now come to a great act of faith. 
Joshua saw his end drawing nigh, and these | 
seven tribes still without a possession. Was 
he to die and leave them portionless?) He 
had just moved his camp and pitched it in 
the Vale of Rest (Shiloh); he had there set 
up God’s tent, and the light that burned 
above it assured him of complete victory, 
however long delayed; and so he bid the 
tribes choose each three commissioners, who 
should survey the land, and according to 
their survey he assigned it to the seven tribes 
by lot. This showed faith in God's grace as 
intending to fulfil his promises to the utter- 
most; and so the land was treated as if it 
had been already conquered; and also in 
God’s guidance, that He would “ give a perfect 
lot.” Suppose we do the same. It is said of 
Jesus, ‘“‘He shall reign till He hath put all 
His enemies under His feet.” Suppose we| 
count them as good as conquered already, 
and fancy we see the helm of death itself 
already rolling under our feet. So the tribes 
were provided for. 


** And when their wondrous march was o'er 

And they had won their homes, 

Where Abraham fed his flocks of yore 
Among their father’s tombs ; 

Oft as they watch’d, at thoughtful eve, 
A gale from bowers of balm 

Sweep o’er the billowy corn, and heave 
The tresses of the palm, 

It was a fearful joy 1 ween 
To trace the heathen’s toil— 

The limpid wells, the orchards green— 
Left ready for the spoil.” 


One tribe there was, of which it is said that 
it had no inheritance in Israel, “ for the Lord 
was their inheritance.” ‘This was the tribe of 
Levi. God gave them instead forty-eight} 
cities scattered about the land, so that the| 
presence of the holy seed might provoke 
others to holy thought. It need not be| 
supposed that Levi acquired the exclusive | 
use of so many cities, the less so as the old 
life was in their case never entirely to subside | 
into the new. “ They were still to keep up— 
in their dress, in their separation, in their 
VIII. 


'entered, even Jesus.” 





sacrificial ministrations, in their pastoral em- 
ployments, in their wild barbarian habits—an 
image of the past.”* It is more strange to 
find about them the characteristics of a 
warrior caste. Some of the Levites at least, 
Phineas especially, distinguished themselves 
as soldiers; so that the famous Bishop of 
Derry, who before his episcopate had been 
the life of his people during the siege, and 
who fell fighting at the Boyne, would not 
have been the remarkable person he was had 
he been one of the clergy of the Jewish 
church. 

Amongst these forty-eight cities, six were 
cities of refuge. Moses had assigned three 
on the east of Jordan; and Joshua added 
three on the west, all sacred from other 
associations; also Kadesh, Shechem, and 
Hebron. As the traveller approached them | 
he observed the roads all well kept, the 
bridges always repaired, and at every cross- 
way a sign writ large, “that he may run that 
readeth it,’ with the word “ Refuge” upon 
it. This right of asylum (continued after- 
wards in some parts of Christendom) seems 
to have belonged to one other city besides 
the six, or at least to its most sacred shrine. 
The. Temple at Jerusalem thus afforded 
shelter to Adonijah, and the city to Shimei. 
Reference to this seems to have been made 
in the words of Paul (Heb. vi. 18—20), 
“Who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon 
the hope set before us, which hope we have 
as an anchor of the soul both sure and 
stedfast, and which entereth into that within 
the veil; whither the forerunner is for us 
The flight, the refuge, 
the entrance into that within the veil, the 
runner—implied by the “ forerunner,” all con- 


‘vey the idea of a place of sanctuary, made 


such by its contact with the holiest object of 
the national worship. The only difficulty 
about accepting this, is the word anchor, but 
this word is a difficulty on any hypothesis ; 
for what can be more incongruous than the 
idea of an anchor cast inside the temple 


veil? But Doctor Pye Smith suggests that 


the word may mean a sanctuary sfone, the 
primitive anchors being but huge stones, and 
the word (like the word ‘‘dém” applied to 
domeless cathedrals) being continued for 
stones of similar size though not applied to 
similar use. Hope is then a rock built into 
the holiest of all, but even to the external 
part of which the right of sanctuary extends. 
The sinner in flight from the avenger has 
but to reach its protection by faith, and the 


* Stanley. t Hab. ii. 2. 
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merit and pleading of the High Priest who| tion or sanctification, or any other blessing, | 7 


has outrun him and now stands within, pro-| it is not your duty selfishly to rest in it; itis | 7 


cures his forgiveness and insures his safety.' | at your peril that you attempt to do so; you 
The last lot assigned to any one was|are “ stewards of the manifold grace of God, 
Joshua’s own. Like a faithful captain, the|and it is required of stewards that they be 


last to leave a sinking ship; or still more | found faithful ;” that is, that they use their 4 


like a faithful general, the last to seek home | endowments as trust property, not to be spent 


and ease, he waited till they had “made an/on themselves, but to be laid out for the | ; 


end of dividing the land for an inheritance,” | benefit of others. “Oh! that there were | 


and then and only then accepted what it} such an heart” in all, that they would “ con- 


would seem (for God would hardly have | sider one another,” and rescue the religion of } 4 


done less for him than for Caleb,—of whom | self-denial from sinking into the irreligion of | 


more anon) had been assigned him “ accord- | self-seeking. The death of the missionary 
ing to the word of the Lord,” as the reward | spirit is the death of the Church. 

of his fidelity on the expedition of the spies} An incident occurred on the return journey 
long years before. And when it was given|of the three tribes, which was in danger of 





him and he went home to rest, what a’ leading to the greatest disaster that can arise | 


humble home it was, a simple mountain side | in any commonwealth—the disaster of civil |] |) } 
in his own tribe of Israel, which he had to; war. On their way home, as they came to | | | 


clear before he could build the “ city.” the river that was to separate them from their 


The work of the war being so far done, it) brethren they built an altar, “a great altar to | 4 


was time that the troops who had been de-|see to.” When the news reached the other | 


tained on foreign service should be sent home. | tribes, alarmed at the sin of schism, as they | q 


The pastoral tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half thought it, they rose up as one man to go to | 


Manasseh, had at their request received from | war against them. They wisely sent Phineas, 
Moses settlements the other side Jordan, but /and ten other envoys, however, before the 
this had been allowed strictly on the con- | armed hosts. When these came and remon- 


dition of their joining their less- st of the | owered with the schismatics, the latter an- || 


brethren in doing battle for the rest of the|swered, “The Lord God of gods, the Lord 


land. Of that condition Joshua had reminded | God of gods, He knoweth, and Israel he shall 1 


them when he was called to the command, | know ; if it be in rebellion, or if it be in | 
and now he reminds them of it again, and a transgression against the Lord, that we have |! 


happy reminder it is: “ Ye have kept all that} built us an altar.” It is not for sacrifice but ||) 
Moses commanded you, and have obeyed my | for “a witness between us and you, that your ||] 


voice in all that I commanded you ; ye have | children may not say to our children, You || 


not left your brethren, and now the Lord | have no part in the Lord. God forbid that we || 


hath given them rest as He promised them, | should rebel against the Lord and build an || 


therefore now return ye ;” * so, after warning altar besides the altar of the Lord that is 


them to love God and be true to him, Joshua | before His tabernacle.”* This reply—it was | 


blessed them and sent them away. Happy | Welsh’s text to the Covenanters on the eve 


would it be if we could claim to share that} of the battle of Bothwell Bridge—was ac- 


blessing! A people so favoured as the people | cepted, “ even by the fierce uncompromising | 


of the Anglo-Saxon-speaking lands, in tem-| Phineas; he was thankful to have been 
poral and still more in spiritual things, is not | spared the great crime of attacking as a moral 
to be found on God’s earth. Such a people} sin what was only an error (if so be) of judg- 


has no right to rest whilst its brethren in/ment. Alas! how seldom in the history of | 


Spain and France, and the mountains of| religious divisions have thanks been returned 
Piedmont, and other places, wander a feeble| for a deliverance from a crime which many 
flock, harassed and despised. The spirit religious leaders have regarded as a duty and 
that stirred these three trusty tribes was|a blessing. t 

evoked by Cromwell and Milton and William,| The last two chapters of the book are 
the deliverer of the Waldenses, and was not/ Joshua’s Deuteronomy ; at least, they occupy 


evoked in vain; but it sadly slumbers now, | the same relation to his life that Deuteronomy | 
and forgets too often that “they that are| does to the life of Moses. Like the good iy 


strong ought to bear the infirmities of the| soldier of Jesus Christ who died full of | 


weak.” years and of honours the other day,t Joshua || % 


But this is true of individual Christians 
also. If you personally have received salva- © Chap. xxii. 22—24. 
* Chap. xxii. 3, 4 t Stanley. t Sir Hope Grant. 
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was a man of few words; his piety showed 
itself rather in his deeds. But there are times 


| when silent men feel that they must speak, 


and their utterances have then a double 
weight. Such a time had now come to 


| Joshua. 


He was an old man now, and this day 
“ going the way of ali the earth.” But before 
he went, he felt that he must tell out what a 
God his God had been, how “not one thing 
had failed of all the good things” which He 
had promised. This was Joshua’s dying tes- 
timony, and he appealed to his audience to 
say whether it was not true. Might he not 
appeal to us? Have not all God's promises 
been “ yea and amen in Christ Jesus”? Has 
He he not been as good as His word? Is 
it not the simple truth that He has done— 
not merely “is able to do—exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we” asked or thought ? 
Oh! ye with silver hairs, bear witness that 
your experience was furrowed with the plough 
of promise only that there might spring up 
the harvest of accomplishment. ‘True, you 
have had many sorrows, but God never told 
you you would have few; true, you still 
lament many sins, but whose fault is it that 
they are not eradicated? If there is conflict, 


| it is no more than He led you to expect ;| 
| the fact that Canaanites survived proved | peace. 


| little and little I will drive them out.” * 


no breach of promise, for God had said, “‘ by 
No; 


| assuredly all the promises are fulfilled, “ and | 


| not one thing hath failed thereof.” 


| comforting voice. 


| to those that walk in His ways, are a burning 


| 


But this fidelity has a warning as well as a} 
It says to Joshua, to} 
Israel, and to us, “as all good things are| 
come upon you, which the Lord promised, | 
so shall the Lord bring upon you all evil| 
things, when ye have transgressed the cove-| 
nant.”¢ The inflexible justice and unswerv- | 
ing truth of God, while they are a bright lamp | 


blackening cloud to those who persistently | 
take their own. ‘A cloud and darkness to} 
them, but light by night to these.” We} 
cannot have the advantage both ways ; | 
promises remembered and threatenings for- | 
gotten ; strict observance of the one and 
lenient disregard of the other. No, if we 
will hold to the promises we must expect 
God to hold to the threatenings too. 

Hence the counsels, so wise and so prac- 
tical, given by the good old man to the people 
he was leaving. First, he echoes back their 
own word of cheer. ‘“‘ Be ye very courageous,” 
he adds, Be very constant, cleaving “ unto the 
Lord your God, as ye have done unto this 
* Ex. xxiii. 30. t Josh. xxiii. 14—16. 





day.” And in great measure they had. 
“Joshua” is one half full of battles, and the 
other half full of geographical details, but it 
is a blessed book for all that ; for it has fewer 
of the failures and rebellions of God’s people 
than perhaps any other portion of their 
history. Lastly, he adds, Be very cautious, 
“else if ye do in any wise go back and cleave 
unto the remnant of these nations, even these 
that remain among you, and shall make mar- 
riages with them, and go in unto them, and 
they to you: know for a certainty that the 
Lord your God will no more drive out any of 
these nations from before you: but they shall 
be snares and traps unto you, and scourges 
in your sides, and thorns in your eyes, until 
ye perish from off this good land which the 
Lord your God hath given you.” * 

How true it is, true to life in all lands. 
‘¢ Evil communications,” especially evil cove- 
nants, above all, evil marriage covenants, 
“corrupt good manners.” “Oh! that men 
were wise, that they would understand this :” 
for want of it, how often are they beaten with 
their own staff. The roots of sins, too, for 
which we cry like children that a little may 
be left us, what traps, and thorns, and snares 
in their after-growth they prove. Assuredly 





the way of surrender is the only way of 


“ And a life of self-renouncing love, 
Is a life of liberty.” 


Joshua lingered on, and seizing one more 
opportunity, fie gathered all the tribes of 
Israel to Shechem. Possibly, as Henry con- 
jectures, it was not only a farewell, but a 
funeral occasion, viz., the burial of Joseph, 
whose bones, the chapter tells us, his tribes- 
men laid in their last resting-place there. The 


time, the place, the circumstance, all filled 


with the past, led to a long retrospect of 


| events from the time when God took Abra- 


ham “from the other side the flood,” z.¢., the 
river Euphrates. Next comes an expostula- 
tion to put away the gods which their fathers 
served there, and, adds Joshua in solemn 
irony, “If it seem evil unto you to serve the 
Lord (alas, that there should be any to whom 
it could !)—choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve:” and if there is anything in which 
there should be a real choosing, surely it is 
in the matter of religion; and the choice 
should be made “ this day,” as the conquered 
king had to choose peace or war, before he 
left the circle his conqueror drew round him. 
But whatever ‘heir choice might be, one 


* Josh. xxiii. 12, 13. 
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man’s mind at least was made up. “« As for| His law; or no record in the book of your 
me and my house,” said the dying chieftain, | life that will check your relapse ; no stone of 
and happy he who can speak in such a matter, | witness, the Ebenezer of your hymns, the 


not only for himself but for his family ; not| white stone of your hearts,—that will rebuke || |~ 
only for his family but for himself,—“ we will| your forsaking? Be advised. Stand to your || 
post, if you have been but meditating flight ; 


serve the Lord.” 


This was Joshua’s last will and testament retrace your steps, if you have begun to flee, 


(we may call it so in view of M. Guizot’s); and 
the people answered to it and said—* God 
forbid that we should forsake the Lord, we 
will serve Him for He is our God ;” and 
Joshua says again in irony, “ Ye cannot serve 
Him, for He is holy, He is jealous, He will 
not forgive.” “‘He urges on them discourage- 
ments that He may sharpen their resolution.”* 
And the people said again, “ Nay, but we will 
serve the Lord.” 
against yourselves that ye have chosen you 
the Lord.” And they said, “‘ We are.” Would 


|“ There is none, there is nothing, good but 
| one, that is, God ;” therefore Him do ye serve 
and Him do ye obey. 


you see *—“‘died, being an hundred and ten 
years old, and they buried him in the border 
of his inheritance in Timnath-serah.” 





| no man knoweth unto this day,” for the great 
tomb on the giant’s hill near the Bosphorus 


to God you would say the same; say it and | shown by the Mussulman as Joshua’s is cer- 


mean it too; for Joshua would have, and Jesus | tainly not his. 


will have, no mere lip-service. “If you feel 
thus,” said the soldier, “ put away the strange 
gods that are among you,” and it seems they 
did, for they “served the Lord all the days 
of Joshua, and of the elders that survived 
him.”+ But after that, we know, they relapsed. 
So England said at the Reformation, but she 
is relapsing too. 
version, and “ will ye also go away?” “Are 
ye so foolish, having begun in the Spirit, will 


God; or anything better to do than to serve 
Him? Is there no writing in the book of 


* Matthew Henry. ¢ Chap, xxiv. 31. 


Now, however, the real 
tomb has, it is supposed, been discovered in a 
rocky hill near Shechem, “ It is,” says Lieut. 
Conder, “ certainly the most striking monu- 








by His hand had given a home and a country. 


* Compare i. 1, 2 with xxiv. 29. 
J. B. FIGGIS, 








MESSRS. MOODY AND 


THE names of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey 
must be familiar to all the readers of GOLDEN 
Hours ; but to some, who have not had the 
opportunity of hearing the American revi- 
valists, a slight sketch of their lives, and of 
their work in this country may be interest- 
ing. 

We, ourselves, have only been personally 
acquainted with their labours during their re- 
cent visit to London, we shall therefore speak 
chiefly of this. But the questions are so often 
asked, “ Who are Moody and Sankey? and 
what was their career previous to their visiting 
this country ?”— that it may be well to an- 
swer them briefly before giving our own ex- 
perience of their services. Mr. Dwight 





Moody was born at Northfield, Massachu- 


SANKEY IN LONDON. 


setts, in February, 1837. His parents were 
Unitarians, and it was not till he was nineteen 
years of age that the truth as it is in Jesus 


“ And it came to pass after these things 
that Joshua, the son of Nun, the servant of | 
the Lord,”—he has earned Moses’ title at last, | 


Until | 
Then “ Ye are witnesses recently we might have added “ his sepulchre 


ment in the country, and strongly recommends | 
itself to the mind as an authentic site. | 
That it is the sepulchre of a man of dis- | 
tinction is manifest from the great number | 
So you said at your con-|of lamp niches which cover the walls of the | 
porch; they are over two hundred, arranged in | 
vertical rows.” But wherever the hero’s tomb, | 
ye be made perfect in the flesh?” Have you) he had another monument and a better in the | 
then found any one better to worship than| memories of a grateful people to whom God 


was brought home to his heart, and began to | 
exercise a powerful influence on his life. | 


About this time he obtained a situation as 
clerk in a wholesale boot and shoe store in 
Chicago. But while the duties of his place 


filled his time during the day, he was most | 


anxious to do something to bring others to 
Christ in his leisure hours. He applied for 
permission to teach in a Sundayschool. He 
was told that the classes were already pro- 
vided with teachers, but that if he could 


gather together more children he might bring | 


them to the school-room and teach them | 


there, The next Sunday he came with 


| 
| 
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eighteen boys. Thus began his career as a | 
Sunday school teacher, and so successful | 
did he prove that he soon found it necessary | 
to rent a hall for the use of his pupils. These | 
increased in numbers till he had more than 

a thousand. Other teachers gathered round 

him, prayer meetings were organised, and adult | 
classes commenced. Finally, Mr. Moody was | 
urged to form his hearers into a distinct con- 

gregation. In 1863 he consented, a meeting- | 
house was erected, and about three hundred | 
persons became regular members under his | 
guidance. 

Up to this time only his Sundays and his 
leisure hours during the week had been de- | 
voted to Christian work, but now Mr. Moody 
decided “ to give God all his time,” saying, 
in answer to friends who asked how he would 
live, “‘ God will provide if He wishes me to 
keep on, and I shall keep on till Iam obliged 
to stop.” 

That resolution he has kept ever since, | 
and from that time to this, though constantly 
employed in one way or another in evan- 
gelistic work, he has never been in the receipt 
of a regular salary from any society or indivi- 
dual. 

During the great American Civil War his 
ministrations to the sick and wounded, both 
in the hospitals, and onthe field of batile, 
were most unwearied. But it is as a preacher 
that Mr. Moody is chiefly famous, and _ his 
powerful addresses have been most useful 
in revival movements in many parts of the 
United States. 

His first visit to this country was in 1866. 
In 1872 he came here again, shortly after the 
great fire in Chicago, which had destroyed his 
mission premises, and all his personal pro- 
perty. During this visit he preached several 
times in Islington, and his influence for good 
made itself felt, both there and in the north 
of England. His return to our shores in 
1873 was partly due to the invitation of the 
late Rev. William Pennefather, and another | 
Christian friend; but before Mr. Moody 
landed in England, both these servants of 
God had been called to their rest, and on 
his arrival, accompanied by Mr. Sankey, there 
was no one to take them by the hand. The 
fact that they came thus among us as un- 
known men makes their subsequent success 
all the more remarkable, and one cannot but 
feel that God has been with them of a 
truth, 

Mr. Sankey also began his career of Chris- 
tian work as a Sunday-school teacher. His 
musical talent he found useful among the 


young, and also at the great religious “ con- | 


ventions,” which are so popular in America. 
At one of these he met Mr. Moody and agreed 
to accompany him to England. 

They arrived at Hull in June, 1873, and 
proceeded at once to York. Here they held 
their first prayer meeting. Only four persons 
were present at it—a striking contrast to the 
crowded assemblies which they have lately 
addressed! At Sunderland and Newcastle 
their influence was greater. ‘Touching inci- 
dents are related of the power of their words 
and songs. Their fame spread, crowds col- 


| lected to hear them, and many of the hearers 


became deeply impressed. 

The news of what was taking place in 
Northumberland reached Edinburgh. A 
meeting was convened there, attended by mi- 
nisters and church-members of all denomina- 
tions, and the American Evangelists were in- 
vited to the Scottish capital. They came, 


| and the effect of their visit astonished every 


one. A mighty power was evidently at work. 
Day after day thousands crowded to the ser- 
vices, which were held in the largest halls of 
the city. This continued for two months, and 
great numbers were seriously affected. Space 
forbids our attempting to relate the cases 
which have come to our knowledge in which 
the services thus conducted have led to an 
entire change, as far as human eye can judge, 
in the hearts and lives of individuals, who 
had previously little care for religion. What 
is most satisfactory is, that, though a year and 
a half have now passed since the American 
revivalists first visited Edinburgh, we have 
the testimony of well-known, sober-minded, 
experienced ministers, that the effect on the 
hearers has been permanent, that the young 
converts have been steadfast, and are making 
steady progress, that the congregations are 
larger, the number of communicants much 


greater, and the bands of Christian workers 


much more numerous than before. 

But we must not enlarge, we must merely 
mention that after leaving Edinburgh, Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey visited Dundee, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, Dingwall, Tain, Wick, 
and Thurso. They then crossed to Belfast, 
and held meetings there and in Dublin, re- 
turning to England early in this year. They 
next visited Manchester, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, and Sheffield. Everywhere the effect 
has been the same. Crowds have gathered 
to hear them, the largest halls have proved 


‘too small to contain the multitudes who 


flocked together, and the result has been not 
a mere temporary excitement, but, we believe, 
in very many instances, the salvation of sin- 
ers, and the encouragement of saints. 
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Mr. | Moody and Mr. “Sankey. arrived in) Mr. § Sankey’s ‘American organ: and over the 
London early in March last. The Agricul-| platform a long sounding board was sus- 
tural Hall, Islington, was secured for their) pended. Along the whole length of the other 
use for two months, and it was fitted up and ‘side ran a permanent gallery, so close to the 
seated for aboyt 16,000 persons. Later on,| roof as to be half hidden beneath the iron 
during the height of ‘the London season, Her | arches of the building. 

Majesty’s Opera House in the Haymarket! Whilst we were making these observations, 
was rented for a similar period. The Vic- an uninterrupted stream of people was flow- 
toria and Astley’s Theatre were also some-/|ing into the Hall. Before half-past seven 

times used ; while at the east of London, in every available seat was occupied, and the 
Bow Road, ‘and at the south, in Camberwell, | ‘outer doors were closed. On this occasion, 
large buildings, capable of holding from as on many others, we learnt, from the next 
8,000 to 10,000 persons, were specially erected | ‘day’ S newspapers, that thousands had been 
for the revival services. _unable to obtain admittance. 

Perhaps the best way in which we can give| It wasa point of interest and importance to 
an idea of what the services held by Messrs. notice from what class of persons this vast 
Moody and Sankey in London have been, is assemblage 1 was drawn. It was certainly a 
to describe in detail some of our own experi-| very mixed audience. There were no doubt 
ences. some of the upper classes, but certainly on 

Our first visit to the Agricultural Hall was | this occasion the “ carriage conapany” formed 
made on the evening of Wednesday, the 17th | but a very small minority. The great bulk 
of March. The service was to take place at | seemed to belong to the ‘middle class, and, of 
eight o’clock ; and, as we had reason to ex-| these, the lower-middle section predominated. 
pect a crowded attendance, we arranged to| To judge by those in our immediate neigh- 
be at the hall about seven. In the main} ‘bourhood we should consider that small 
thoroughfares of Islington, half a mile from ‘traders, artisans, shopmen and shopwomen, 
the Hall, the stream of persons all hastening | _ formed the chief elements in the congregation. 
in one direction was very noticeable. When we Of women, however, who belonged to a still 
reached the doors at five minutes past seven, | lower grade, there were certainly many. We 
a mingled crowd of men, women, and young | noticed not a few of these, clad in the poorest 
persons were pressing eagerly along the pas- | garments, who came with their babies in their 
sages, but the space was ample, the arrange- arms, and remained to the end of the service 
ments excellent, and the behaviour of all was | evidently deeply interested. One such sat 
quiet and orderly. On entering the Hall immediately behind us. Her pale, worn face, 
we were surprised to find it already half full. |squalid garments, and_toil-hardened hands 
At least 8,000 persons were seated in the marked her as belonging to the very poor. 
centre, occupying the most advantageous po- ‘But she had come provided with a penny 
sitions for seeing and hearing. As we found | hymn-book, which she held in one hand, 

that we had no chance of getting a good while with the other she nursed her 
place in the area, we made our way to one puny-looking baby ; and it was touching to 
of the galleries which had been extemporized | hear how heartily she joined in such choruses 
at the ends of the Hall. These consisted of | as,— 
a series of broad steps rising one above the | 
other from the level of the area. This did 
not prove to be a good situation for hearing, | 
but it afforded us a striking coup a@’ei/ of the | 
entire scene, and we had plenty of time to) In such a vast building, abounding in 
study it before the appointed hour of service. draughts, we could not wonder that many 

Before us stretched the enormous Hall; the | men kept their hats on, nor was it surprising 
vast area, the comparatively low roof, with | that before the service commenced there 
its iron spandrils and plain skylights, sug- should be a hum of voices. But on the whole 
gested the idea of a Metropolitan railway- it appeared to us that the conduct of those 
station, boarded in for the occasion. At one| assembled was marked by much decorum. 
side of this great oblong a platform had been | The arrangements were certainly admirable. 
erected, capable of containing several hun- | The passages between the blocks of chairs 
dred persons, and conspicuous on the front | were wide, and two hundred ushers, distin- 
line was the raised pulpit, surrounded by a| ' guished by their long wands, were most atten- 
simple rail, which was intended for the) tive and assiduous in accommodating, as far as 
preacher, ‘A little to the right of this was ‘possible, all who came. 








‘* Sweetest note in seraph song, 
Sweetest name on mortal tongue, 
Sweetest carol ever sung, 

Jesus, blessed Jesus.” 
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At about half-past seven a hymn was given 
out; and, of course, the hymn-book used was 
that which bears Mr. Sankey’s name, and 
which is now so well known. The choir, which 


| consisted of about two hundred men and 








women, who had been carefully selected both 
on account of their religious character and 
musical talents, and who had been trained 
before the evangelists arrived in London, led 
the singing—a lady presiding at the organ. 
The style of singing was very sweet and melo- 
dious, and a particularly solemn effect was 
produced by the long pause between each 
verse. 

The singing was greatly appreciated by 
the audience. The utmost stillness prevailed 
when the choir sang alone, while the choruses 
were taken up and heartily joined in to the 
remotest corners of the building. In this 


manner three hymns were sung before the ser- | 


vice commenced. 

Punctually at eight o’clock Mr. Sankey 
took his place at the organ, and Mr. Moody 
entered the pulpit. After a few moments 
spent in private prayer, the latter gave out the 
well-known hymn, “ Hold the Fort.” It is 
needless to say that this was sung with great 
animation by the whole assembly. After 
this a clergyman on the platform offered 
prayer, and an emphatic Amen arising here 
and there from the congregation at the close 
of several of the petitions, showed how 
earnestly many Christian people were seek- 
ing the blessing of God upon the service. 
Mr. Moody then read part of the 5th chap- 
ter of Galatians, making a running com- 
mentary upon the contrast between the 
works of the flesh and the fruits of the 
spirit. Immediately that he had finished 
his remarks upon the last verse, without a 
moment’s pause, he gave out another hymn. 
Indeed, throughout all these services, the 
prompt and business-like manner (if one may 
so say) in which one part succeeds another is 
very striking, and one cannot but think that 
it has something to do with the total absence 
of hysterical excitement. There is no time 
or encouragement given to the manifestation 
of feeling. The hymn was followed by the 
sermon, which was founded upon St. John iii. 
14, and consisted chiefly of a most graphic 
description of the plague of fiery serpents in 
the wilderness, and its cure by a simple look 
at the brazen serpent. One of the principal 
features of Mr. Moody’s discourses is the 
power he possesses of painting word-pictures. 
As we listened to him we could almost fancy 
that we saw the death-stricken camp of the 
Israelites, and the wondrous change from des- 


| 
won't save you. 


pair to joy, which passed over it when the 
good news of a cure was heard and believed. 
Mr. Moody pictured a widowed mother in 
the recesses of the tent, watching in an agony 
of grief by the couch of her dying son. Sud- 
denly she hears a distant shout, which comes 
nearer and nearer. She fancies she hears the 
cry, “ Good news !—good news!” She 
| rushes to the tent door and asks, ‘‘ What is it? 
—what’s the good news?” “ There’sa cure,” 
they shout ; “there’s a cure, and the people 
need notdie anymore. God has told Moses 
to make a brazen serpent and put it on a 
pole, and every one that looks at it shall be 
| made well at once.” ‘Then she runs back to 
| her son—“ My son, my son, you need not 
die. There’s a cure. You've only got to 
}look at the brazen serpent, and you'll be 
}made whole. Will you look and be saved?” 
“Yes, mother; but how am I to get to the 
tent door?” ‘Oh, we'll carry you.” So 
they carried him to the door of the tent, and 
as soon as they drew back the curtain, they 
cried, “‘ There is the brazen serpent, look at 
it—look and be saved!” And the moment 
he looked he was made perfectly whole. 
Then he began to ask after his companions. 
“‘ My friend’s bitten,” he says, “I must go 
and tell him about this cure.” Sohe goes to 
his tent, and he finds his friend very bad, and 
he says, “You need not die, there’s a 
remedy.” ‘What do you say?” “I say 
there’sa cure. I was just as bad as you an 
hour ago, and now I am quite well.” “You 
were bitten, you that are so well now!” “Yes, 
look, here’s the scar on my wrist. I was 
bitten, and an hour ago I was all but dead.” 
“Well, what’s the remedy?” ‘“ Why, you've 
only got to look at the brazen serpent that 
,Moses has put on the pole, and you'll get 
|quite well.” “But how can that cure me? 
I don’t understand the philosophy of it.” “No 
more do I, but I know it cured me, and it'll 
cure you if you only do it.” “ Well, I will, 
if you'll only explain the philosophy.” “I 
can’t explain the philosophy. I only know 
you'll be cured if you look, and you'll die if 
'you don’t. It’s not the pole you’re to look 
‘at. It’s a very good pole for its purpose ; 
| but looking at the pole won’t cure you. And 
_you must not look at Moses and his workmen ; 
|they have done their work right well ; but 
|to look at them won’t cure you. You must look 
‘right away at the brazen serpent. Churches 
‘can’t save you; they are exceilent things for 
| exhibiting Christ, and excellent just in pro- 
iportion as they do exhibit Christ, but 
belonging to this church or that church 
Ministers can’t save 
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you; attending this minister or that mi- 
nister won’t save you. You must look 
right away from churches and ministers to | 
Christ. ‘Behold the Lamb of God, which | 
taketh away the sin of the world.” Look to | 
Him, sinner ; look and be saved. “ There. 
is life for a look at the crucified one. There | 
is life at this moment for thee.” 

This is but a poor reproduction of a pas- 
sage which struck us at the time. But no| 
written words can adequately convey an idea 
of the earnestness of the preacher, the varied 
tones of his voice, the short, terse, rapid sen- 
tences, and the simple familiar expressions | 
which came home with telling effect to the | 
hearts and consciences of his hearers. One! 
listens with breathless attention, and there is | 
an almost audible sigh of relief when the pic- 
ture has been fully drawn. 

We have since heard Mr. Moody preach | 
on several occasions, and pictorial passages 
of this kind always formed a large elemext in 
his discourses. Those who have gone to his 
services expecting to hear grand specimens of 
finished rhetoric, or to have their minds exer- 
cised by new explanations of doctrine, or new 
elucidations of Scripture, have come away dis- 
appointed, calling it vulgar and commonplace. | 
But commonplace it certainly cannot be, 
when it can hold in rapt attention so many 
thousand listeners. Would that such graphic 
illustrations of the Bible were commonplace, 
and that it was usual to find them listened to 
by such large and eager congregations ! 
Vulgar and homely it may be, but it is with 
that vulgarity and homeliness which has made 
the “ Pilgrim's Progress” so popular and so 
powerful for good. Vulgar in the sense of 
coarse it certainly is not; nor do we agree 
with those who consider that it is wanting in | 
reverence. Much has been said by some 
against such expressions as these: “ What 
would be the first thing that Bartimzeus would 
do when he was cured? Why, go home to 
have a sight for the first time of Mrs. Barti- 
mezeus and the children.” Or again, when Mr. 
Moody pictures old Mrs. Barabbas, weeping | 
over her son in the prison cell the night before 
he isto be crucified. But we maintain that. 
such “touches of nature” as these are the 
mere fillings in of the picture, which “ make | 
the whole world kin,” and add immensely to 
the vividness of the impression it pro- 
duces. The reference to Mrs, Barabbas we’ 
ourselves heard, and at the moment it came 
in so naturally that it produced no discordant 
effect, much less anything like irreverence. | 
But when such expressions are separated 
from their context and put in print, they may 


| 
} 
| 
| 


nothing 
_American “twang.” 
ithe interest of the discourse, and the touching 


appear too familiar, and therefore, objec- 
tionable. 

But these discourses have been complained 
|of as being not merely vulgar, but as abound- 
‘ing in vulgar Americanisms. As both Mr. 
Moody and Mr. Sankey are middle-class 
Americans, we need not be surprised that we 
|can trace the fact in their tone of voice, and 
in some of their expressions. Their American 
‘intonation is, however, slight. There is 
that approaches to the typical 
And in our own case 


pathos of the singing, made us scarcely con- 
| scious of anything peculiar in the pronuncia- 
tion. In fact, it seems as unfair to complain 
|of Americanism in Americans as of an Irish 
or a Scotch accent in the natives of those 
countries. 

We have, however, wandered from the par- 
ticular service which we were describing. 
Concerning this little remains to be told. At 
the close of his discourse, Mr. Moody invited 
such persons as were desirous of individual 


‘counsel to meet him and his fellow-workers in 
.the “ inquiry room,” 


when the congregation 
dispersed. Mr. Sankey then sang as a solo 
the hYmn, “ Almost persuaded ;” after which 


'the Rev. Newman Hall was requested to con- 


clude the service with prayer. A congregational 
hymn was then given out, during the singing 
of which the vast audience gradually sepa- 
rated, some leaving the building, others mak- 
ing their way to the inquiry rooms, while a 
few hundreds remained for the after-meeting 
of united prayer. In fact the people began 
to leave their seats the moment Mr. Sankey 
had finished his solo, thus rendering Mr. 
Newman Hall’s concluding prayer inaudible 
in the remote parts of the building, and mar- 
ring the devotional effect of the close of the 
service. 

We were so much pleased and impressed 
by this first service, though, as we have said, 
we laboured under the disadvantage of hear- 


‘ing somewhat imperfectly, that we were very 


desirous of attending some more of the meet- 
ings.. We therefore, walked up to the Agn- 
cultural Hall on three successive Sunday 
evenings, when the services were for men 
only. By an arrangement, which was quite 
in harmony with the prudence and good 
sense which have marked the whole move- 
ment, the service on Sunday afternoon was 
entirely for women, while they were excluded 
from the evening meeting, in order that they 
might not be exposed to the dangers of the 
crowded London streets at a late hour of the 
night. And the same discourse which was 
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given to women in the afternoon was repeated | 


to men in the evening. The attendance at 
these Sunday evening meetings was almost 
if not quite, as large as at the week-day ser- 
vices ; and indeed it was a striking sight to see 
a congregation consisting or 14,000 Or 15,000 
men. The ladies of the choir occupied their 
usual places, but among the audience the 
ouly females whom we saw were, on one occa- 
sion, a little girl who led in a blind man, and 
on another, a still younger child in her father’s 
arms. 

We paid two subsequent visits on week- 
day evenings to the Agricultural Hall, one on 
the occasion of the last such general meeting, 
and the other in order to be present at the 
special meeting for young men, which had 
been arranged by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. This latter was perhaps the 
most striking and solemn of all. On this oc- 
casion we were provided with platform tickets, 
and, arriving nearly an hour beforehand, were 
able to secure good places both for seeing and 
hearing. A considerable number of young 
men had already taken their seats and were 
singing a hymn, and indeed it seemed to be 
thought advisable, when so many young 
people were gathered together, to have a good 
deal of singing; and one hymn after another 
was sung at brief intervals, until the opening 
of the meeting. In the front row of the plat- 
form we recognised the faces of several well- 
known men, among others, Lord Shaftesbury, 
and Dr. Moffat, the aged African missionary. 

With their usual punctuality, Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey took their places. The general 
order of the service was much the same as on 


s 


the previous occasions, but the mode of con- | 
ducting it differed in one or two particulars. | 


The clergyman who offered the opening 
prayer, the Rev. Daniel Wilson, Vicar of Is- 
lington, concluded with the Lord’s Prayer, in 


which the whole congregation joined audibly. | 


After reading and commenting on St. Luke, 


v. 17-26, Mr. Moody announced that Mr. | 


Sankey would sing a solo which was not in 
the hymn-books, entitled, 
going to do, brother?” and, in order that 
there might be perfect stillness, he requested 
the ushers to open the doors for a few minutes 
to admit any persons who might be outside. 


The congregation meanwhile sang the hymn, | 


19? 


“Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah!” When 


the doors had been again closed and a per- | 


“What are you} 


at the organ, and sang the hymn that had 
been announced. We were more struck with 
his singing on this occasion than on any other. 
His voice is unquestionably a fine and a 
powerful one. We are not competent to cri- 
ticise the scientific merit or demerit of his 
stylé, nor do we care to enter into such a dis- 
cussion. In such services as these the excel- 
lence of the singing ought surely rather to 
be measured by its influence upon the hearers 
than by its conformity to rules of art, and 


| judged by this standard we could not but feel 


that it deserved high praise. On this occa- 
sion the clearness of his articulation and the 
earnestness and tenderness of his tones had 
all the persuasive force of an eloquent ser- 
mon ; and it was evident that Mr. Sankey’s 
aim in his solo, no less than Mr. Moody’s 
in his discourse, was to reach the hearts 
and consciences of his hearers, and produce 
a permanent impression upon them. We 
cannot but believe that the refrain, ‘ What 
are you going to do, brother?” will ring in 
many an ear, and come back to many a 
memory with a restraining or an animating 
power. 

It has been said that Mr. Moody, like all 
preachers, varies much, and that it is necessary 
to hear him several times before it is possible 
to form a fair opinion of his style and powers. 
Throughout the whole of the service to which 
we have just alluded, he seemed to us to be 
at his very best. He said he had been look- 
ing forward to this meeting for young men as 
one of the most interesting and important 
events in his visit to London—that his heart 


‘had been continually ascending to God in 


prayer for a rich and effectual blessing on 
the occasion, that he knew not how many 
letters he had received from fathers and 
mothers saying that during the time of the 
meeting they would be in their closets, be- 
seeching God to make the service the means 
of their own son’s conversion and of many 
more besides. It was evident that he spoke 
under a profound sense of the responsibility 
of the opportunity. There was not the most 
distant approach to anything which could 
raise asmile. His anecdotes were told with 
inexpressible tenderness and feeling, and he 
seemed hardly to know how to cease plead- 
iug with the sinner and the prodigal.. But 
he well knows the danger of wearying his 
auditors, and the entire service was not al- 


fect stillness prevailed, Mr. Sankey rose|Jowed to occupy more than an hour and 


from his seat, advanced a few steps to the| twenty minutes. 


At its close there was the 


platform, and offered up a short but very| usual movement towards the inquiry room, 
earnest prayer, for a special blessing upon the| and the after-meeting was also held as on 
He then resumed his seat | other occasions. 


service of song. 
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But what, it may be asked, is the “inquiry 
room?” and what is the character of the work 
which is carried on there? We are unable 
from our own personal experience to give an 
answer to this question. But we have heard 
the work there described by those who have 
taken part in it, and in whose judgment we 
have confidence, and should feel disposed to 
say that it was a means afforded to those who 
were anxious for advice on religious subjects 
to obtain this from experienced Christians. 
This at least is its ideal. Mr. Moody regards 
it as a most important element in these evan- 
gelistic services, and earnestly invited the 
co-operation of clergyman of different denom- 
inations and also of others, and we understand 
that no little caution was used to prevent un- 
suitable persons from assuming the office of 
advisers. But as this was unquestionably a 
most important part of the work, so also was 
it one of great difficulty and delicacy. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to hear that Mr. 
Moody has not been altogether satisfied with 
the manner in which it has been conducted. 
Still, on the whole, it appears to have worked 
well, and we have heard most interesting ac- 
counts of the manner in which individuals, 
whose hearts had been touched by the pre- 
vious meeting, have had their doubts and 
difficulties removed, and their good resolu- 
tions confirmed, by the judicious counsel they 
received in the inquiry room. It has been 
objected to it that it is setting up a kind of 
confessional. But to us it appears to be es- 
sentially different. In the first place, the in- 
quirers are all assembled in one or two large 
rooms, and are not seen privately in a confes- 
sional. They are frequently addressed in 
small groups, though sometimes an individual! 
may be spoken to apart. Again the work of 
the advisers is not to inquire into the details 
of past sins and failures, but rather to point 
the anxious inquirer to the Saviour who is 
waiting to receive him; and this is done with 
Bible in hand, so that the counsel may be not of 
man but of God. There is indeed no assump- 
tion of priestly absolution, or of a spiritual 
authority and control. The workers speak 
merely as fellow-sinners, who, having found 
the Saviour themselves, are anxious to draw 
others to Him. But while we believe that this 
opportunity of personal conversation must 
often have proved useful, we cannot but doubt 
the wisdom of judging of the spiritual condi- 
tion of persons by a single interview. We 
believe that such a course is fraught with 
danger to those who are set down as “ con- 
verted,” whilst humble-minded and diffident 
Christians may often be discouraged by it. 





It needs a knowledge of individual tempera- 
ment and circumstances, no less than the 
lapse of time, before any human eye can dis- 
cern whether a real change has taken place. 

While Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s labours 
were commenced at the Agricultural Hall, 
they were by no means confined to it. From 
the day of their arrival in London a prayer 
meeting was held in Exeter Hall every morn- 
ing from twelve to one o’clock, in which they 
almost always took part. When this Hall 
could no longer be obtained, on account of 
the May meetings, the noon-day prayer meet- 
ings were transferred to the Opera House in 
the Haymarket. These devotional meetings, we 
have understood, are regarded by Mr. Moody 
as even more important than preaching. He 
isa man of prayer himself, and he believes 
that if a blessing is to be obtained it must be 
sought for prayerfully. The special object of 
these meetings was that Christians might 
have an opportunity of assembling themselves 
together to seek for that outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit which alone can give the increase 
to the preaching, even of a Paul or an 
Apollos. 

Early in April Mr. Moody began to hold 
meetings or Bible readings, two or three after- 
noons in the week, at Her Majesty’s Opera 
House in the Haymarket. This house, as 
our readers may remember, was burnt down 





some seven or eight years ago, and since it | 
has been rebuilt it has never been used as a | 


theatre—indeed it has never been fitted up. 
So that when the committee, who arranged for 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s meetings, were 
looking out for a spacious building at the 
West End, they not unnaturally turned to the 
vacant Opera House. They had, however, 
to lay out a considerable sum before it could 
be made suitable for their purpose, even in 
the simplest manner. The Opera House 
could only at the utmost accommodate 8,000 
persons. It was therefore decided that ad- 
mission to it should be by ticket. So great 
was the demand for these, that unless appli- 
cation was made more than a week before- 
hand it was impossible to obtain one. Scarcely 
were the doors opened, an hour before the 
service, when every seat was filled. On one 
occasion the Princess of Wales was present, 
and after this the Royal Box was frequently 
occupied by persons attached to the house- 
hold. 

The Bible-readings differed from the ordi- 
nary services, inasmuch as no sermon or ex- 
position upon a single passage of Scripture 
was given, but a subject was announced— 
such, for instance, as ‘“‘ The atoning blood,” 
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or “Christian work,” and text after text was 
brought forward from different parts of the 
Bible to illustrate its different bearings. Fach 
aspect of his subject was generally enforced 
by an appropriate anecdote, told in Mr. 
Moody’s wonderfully graphic style. Indeed 
in all his discourses the way in which he re- 
lates the varied experiences of his own life, 
or pictures what he has read and heard, is one 
of his strong points. The manner in which he 
narrates Bible narratives often puts them be- 
fore one with a vividness, and gives them 
a reality which they never had before ; while 
his thrilling descriptions of more recent events 
not unfrequently bring the tears to his 
hearers’ eyes. 

Besides the midday and afternoon meetings, 
the Opera House was also open every evening 
for services similar to those at the Agricul- 
tural Hall. These were sometimes conducted 
by Mr. Moody, but more frequently by others ; 
and on many occasions, particularly on 
Sunday evenings, when neither Mr. Moody 
nor Mr. Sankey was present, there was a full 
congregation. And amongst those who oc- 
cupied the upper galleries, many were to be 
found who certainly belonged to the degraded 
stratum of society, which is seldom represented 
either at church or at chapel. 

The meetings that we have described do 
not represent all that was done by these 
American Evangelists during their stay in 
London. Three or even four services a day 
were by no means an unusual number for 
them to attend, and this was continued day 
after day and week after week. Mr. Moody 
must frequently have addressed 25,000 per- 
sons in one day, and occasionally many more. 
As the work increased upon his hands he 
sometimes preached twice inthe same evening, 
holding one service at seven o'clock and 
another at half-past eight, and this sometimes 
in the same building, sometimes in places far 
apart. Thus he would preach at the Haymarket 
Opera House at seven, and at the Bow Road 





Hall at a later hour, or he would hold a mixed | 
meeting at seven and a special meeting for | 


men only at nine. And at these numerous 
meetings it is scarcely too much to say that 
there were always full audiences. We were 
ourselves present at a meeting held at the 
Opera House on the 28th of May at 9 p.m., 
for the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey had then been in 
London almost two months ; there had been 
held three previous meetings at the Hay- 
market that day, and yet the house was full 
from floor to roof. The mere physical exertion 


which these good men undergo, and all without | 
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any pecuniary or worldly advantage, is a pledge 
of their earnestness which cannot fail to pro- 
duce an effect. Some of the meetings that 
have been held have been for distinct classes 
of the community. Thus, in addition to the 
services for women only and for men only, 
to which we have alluded, a special meeting 
was held for the blind, another for the chil- 
dren in Refuges and Homes; and Mr. Moody 
and his companion expressed themselves as 
particularly anxious during their visit to the 
East End to reach the sailors and sea-faring 
people on the river side. 

The Camberwell Hall was opened for 
services in June, and the meetings there were 
thronged both during the earlier and later 
hours of the day by attentive congregations. 
The Hall was always crowded. As at the 
beginning of their London visit, so at its close, 
the accommodation for those who pressed to 
hear the American revivalists was inadequate, 
and many had to go away disappointed. In 
the south of the metropolis they were especi- 
ally cheered by the cordial co-operation of 
clergy and ministers of all denominations. It 
would appear that a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with their work had led to greater confi- 
dence. Asa result of this, their public labours 
have been vigorously followed up, and no 
effort has been spared to deepen the religious 
impressions produced, and to render them 
permanent. 

Thus, during four months Mr. Moody has 

preached for a month in four different districts 
of the metropolis, and now his visit to Lon- 
don and to England has come toa close. A 
most remarkable visit it has been, and one 
that will be long remembered in the history 
‘of Christianity in this country. Just as the 
revivals which have taken place from time to 
time in bygone generations, under such men 
as the Wesleys and Whitfield, are not forgotten, 
so we believe will the remarkable wave of re- 
ligious awakening which has been sweeping 
of late over the British Isles be long had in 
remembrance. 

If we ask what are the causes of this 
movement, we answer at once that the cause 
‘is not of men but of God. If we make all 

due allowance for such human things as 
novelty of style, natural eloquence, melodious 
singing and the like, we shall still fall far 
'short of an adequate explanation of the man- 
_ner in which thousands and tens of thousands 
| have been stirred. Many who already knew 
‘the grace of God in truth have had their 
| spirits refreshed and revived, and many who 
were living in forgetfulness or in ignorance of 
'God have been turned to the Lord. And 
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this has been going on over a period of two 
years, and witha conspicuous absence of any- 
thing like excitement. 

Although it must be expected that a cer- 
tain proportion of those who have appeared 
to be impressed by these services will prove 
to have been only stoney ground hearers, yet 
we confidently believe that the movement 
will have great and lasting effects. We hope 
to see among its results, an abiding increase 
of true religion and piety, a greater manifesta- 
tion of loving sympathy among Christians who 
differ on minor points, and a closer union 
among all those who accept the written word 
of God as their one rule of faith and standard 
of practice. 

In these pages we have confined ourselves 
to the immediate work of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey. But it must not be forgotten that 
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their zeal has provoked very many, and that 
they have been most materially aided by well- 
known clergymen and laymen among our- 
selves. And it is interesting to note that 
while they have been made instrumental in 
conferring a blessing upon the larger towns 
which they have visited, other movements of 
a like kind have been taking place simul- 
taneously in different parts of the country ; 
while from foreign lands we receive accounts 
of similar religious awakenings. All these 
circumstances combined cannot fail to im- 
press upon us the fact that the days in which 
we live are full of solemn warning, and that 
it behoves every Christian to notice the signs 
of the times, and to remember the Master’s 
words, “ Watch, for ye know neither the day 
nor the hour when the son of man cometh.” 
68. B.C. 


MAKE THEM. 


BY A ‘MOTHER OF THE MAIDS.” 


Part II.—Conc.usion. 


In my grandmother’s time there was con-| 
siderable difference in the way of bringing up | 
servants from what we see now. Sunday | 
schooling was quite recently established ;' 
cooks and housemaids could scarcely read 
or spell, still less write; and if they had | 
read and written fluently, they would in 
many instances have been superior to their, 
mistresses. | 

But this roughly nurtured, imperfectly edu- | 
cated class turned out good, hard-working | 
laundresses, scullery maids, plain cooks, maids 
of all work, housemaids and nurses, who in 
time rose to upper places of the same kind, 
till eventually they became aged and tried 
dependents of a higher grade, now so often 
and regretfully praised as types of the “good 
old English servant.” 

Some persons believe that, like the old 
English mastiff, the real original is extinct 
(though I have seen two specimens of the 
mastiff on guard at the Duke of Devonshire’s 
principal lodge at Chatsworth). Here and 
there a credible witness maintains that her 
family did once possess such an invaluable 
domestic, who to extreme old age, was fondled 
and cherished and nourished as one of the 


but retaining her seat by the fire in winter, 
and the kitchen window in summer, shelling 
peas, splitting French beans, topping and 
tailing gooseberries, stringing currants—any 
of those pretty little pieces of playwork that 
would have befitted Miss Mitford’s dear old 
Mrs. Mosse, whom so many of us know all 
about—a great chronicler of family events— 
a great resource in emergencies—a great 
reference in old receipts and nostrums—a 
great adviser, healer, consoler in any domestic 
| troubles—a great pacifier in disputes—famous 
for doctoring scalds and burns, broken chil- 
blains and cut fingers, a famous teller of 
stories and pithy sayings and maxims—the 
darling of children, the special favourite of 
her young masters and mistresses, the con- 
fidentially trusted superintendent when her 
mistress was out, the patient watcher ‘for 
love,’ by sick beds, the promoter of pleasant 
harmless talk in the kitchen, the kind inter- 
poser between hot-tempered cooks and young 
servant girls—till in the Lord’s good time she 
closed her useful, honoured life, and went to 





(her reward. Oh what a wail there was! re- 
/minding one of good old Deborah’s oak of 
| weeping ! 
household, still in receipt of wages, or rather |no mere myths. 
a pension, for which she did almost nothing, |Brunel family, and that of Mrs. Fry, and 


Such good old servants were 
I can recall such in the 
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Walter Scott, and Mrs. Hemans, and may| George deeply felt his master’s goodness, 
I not say of some much nearer home? but his soul was so oppressed by the sense of 
As illustration is pleasanter and more/his sin that he could feel no peace ; and after 
easily remembered than essayship I will cite|a time, he earnestly begged leave to seek a 
one or two anecdotes, strictly true ; showing the | new situation, where nothing should remind 
great value of sympathy between the heads/him of what had occurred. This was granted, 
of a family and their dependents. ‘The first}of course. He went into another family, 
is of a young man servant, printed by me| where his conduct was exemplary, and rose 
eighteen years ago, but now out of print. | by degrees, till at length he became private 
George H was a young servant of my|coachman to King George the Third, whom 
grandfather’s, fresh from the country; and in| he used constantly to drive during the course 
almost every respect an excellent young man.| of his long and distressing illness. On the 
As he was new to the temptations of London | king’s death, George was pensioned off with 
life he unfortunately became the dupe of an/| the rest of his majesty’s servants; and having 
artful woman, who only encouraged his atten-| now a promising family, he retired in the 
tions for the sake of what she could obtain | decline of life, to a neat little cottage near 
from him in presents and money. Having} Windsor, where he occasionally entertained 
spent a!l his earnings, he was tempted by her | his former master and benefactor. 
to rob his master of a few pounds, and dis-| My next shall be a female example. Han- 
appeared with them for fear of detection. | nah B—— was quite a young girl when she was 
My grandfather did not discover that he had| transplanted from a little village in Wiltshire 
been robbed till George’s mysterious absence | into a situation in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
awoke suspicion. As soon as he ascertained|don. I have heard her say that before she 
his loss, he put the case into the hands of a; came to town, she had a remarkable dream 
Bow street officer, who in a day or two/of standing under a mulberry tree with a 
brought George back, looking more dead) stately old lady who was her new mistress, 
than alive. | and who was giving her bunch of keys into 
During the short time that had passed, | her charge. 
George had been thoroughly miserable. His} “ Long after that, ma’am,” said Hannah to 
principles and habits were so good that he;me, “when your dear grandmamma went 
had no real taste for the practice of sin.| from home and left me in charge of every- 
Instead, therefore, of hastening to the woman| thing in her absence, I remembered that 
who had led him astray, to spend with her|dream! You know she had a beautiful mul- 
the proceeds of his theft, he seemed all at| berry tree in her garden.” 
once to gain a real knowledge ofher character,/ Full well I remembered it, and many a 
and to hate the thought of her. The officer | feast have I had on its fruit. I do not think 
found him with nearly all the money about; Hannah would have told a falsehood on any 
him ; he having only spent seventeen shillings | account, and therefore I suppose that she 
or thereabouts in pastry and driving aim-|had this dream at a time when her young 
lessly about in hackney coaches, as if to| head was full of her new place. I have 
escape from himself. |known instances of great comfort being 
My grandfather was a man of singularly | given to persons in emergencies, by dreams 
sweet and humane disposition. He may|that- seemed too sweet and solemn to be 
have remembered the words of St. Paul, | purposeless, though such instances of course 
“ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, | are rare. 
ye which are spiritual restore such an one in} Hannah was not exactly pretty, but she 
the spirit of meekness ;” and how St. Paul had} was an extremely nice looking girl, with 
affectionately persuaded his friend Philemon | beautiful hair, teeth, and eyes, and a graceful, 
to forgive his servant Onesimus, who had | elegant figure. She must have been well 
seemingly run away from him in his debt. At| brought up at home, for she seems to have 
any rate my grandfather spoke as gently to|always had a strong sense of doing her 
poor penitent George as St. Paul would have} duty, “Not with eye-service, but fearing 
had Philemon speak to Onesimus; pointed|the Lord.” She was more than honest, 
out to him his fault, but did not overwhelm | she was honourable; she did not think it 
him with reproaches, which he plainly saw | enough to refrain from wrong in her mistress’s 
would be too much for his troubled heart ;| sight, she shrank from sin as something 
and after advising and consoling him, bade | hateful in itself, feeling, “ How can I do this 
him return to his work, and be assured that| great wickedness and sin against God?” 
no reference should be made to the past. | Therefore, when a young gentleman who 
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was frequently at the house, began to admire | their needle as briskly as ‘king: “Solomon's 
her, and to pay her more attention than she| virtuous woman who “ rose while it was yet 
as a modest young woman felt it right to| dark and gave a portion to her maidens ;” 
receive, she did not, as some unsteady girls} but though probably a strict mistress, I can- 
would have done, think, “Oh, perhaps he | not fancy her an unkind one. 

will marry me and make a lady of me ;” nor} One day, when she was taking out pat- 
did she even content herself with trying to| terns, a young woman who was sitting by 
keep out of his way, and behaving in a grave, | at work presently rose and left the room. 
distant manner when they met. She felt this | “ Dear me,” exclaimed Hannah, “ how slowly 
was not enough. What should she do? She | that girl works ; if she were under me I 
had no mother to consult ; she shrank from | would make her pull out her needle a good 
consulting any one else ; ‘so she resolved to | deal faster ; for I never knew a young per- 
leave her place as speedily as possible, and: son to do any good who was so slow at her 
go to some distance where she could not be/| needle!’ 


off, was willing to receive her, though not | with something of her own energy ; and truly 
in want of an additional servant ; therefore /it was that energy which had enabled her 
to our house Hannah thankfully came, wie take a capital house in the most fashion- 
remain till she could find a suitable place. able part of London, carry on a thriving 
Hannah was a first-rate parlour maid and| business in it, educate her sons well, and 
capital dress maker. My mother was confined | ‘establish them prosperously in life ; and pay 
while she was with us ; and on her recovery, | an annual spring visit to Paris to bring home 
when she went to her linen closet and w ardrobe, | | the new fashions, and take hints of fashions of 
of which Hannah had taken charge, she,| her own putting forth from old pictures. I 
found everything in the most perfect order, | ‘believe the Louvre and Hampton Court 
and a dress which had come home from the! supplied her with some of them. 
dyer’s beautifully made up and laid out ina) The last time I saw her, her hair was quite 
drawer. | grey, but she wore it in the style of the 
Hannah only remained under my mother’s | Empress Eugénie, and was still erect and well 
protection till she obtained a situation in a/ dressed. She talked with me pleasantly, 
high family as young ladies’ maid. Here she! spoke of former times, of persons we both 
continued till the young ladies grew up and remembered, and of things concerning them 
married, for she was not one of those who) that had happened when I was too young 
are fond of change. When the last of the to know anything about them. She spoke 
young ladies married, Hannah resolved not to seriously, and like a thoughtful, religious 
take another place, but to begin business as| woman, of the various events of her life 
dress maker and milliner ; in which capacity | and the lives of others ; she had seen dur- 
she again became connected with us. Her for-. ‘ing the course of years, many rise to prosperity 
mer young mistresses gave her their patronage | from small beginnings, and others that had 
and excellent introductions. She had made flourished like green bay trees, wither away 
such good use of her opportunities that she | like grass. She said there was so little need 
was first-rate in her line of business, and she| now for her making more money, her hus- 
gave such general satisfaction to her band being dead, and her children established 
customers that she soon established a good | in life and herself well provided for, that she 
connection, which gradually extended into; had a great mind to give up her business to 
a very large one. 'two of her young ladies, and retire into the 
On our return from a lengthened stay in | country somewhere near us. A few months 
the country, Hannah told us she had married later, however, I saw her death very briefly 
meanwhile, and that her husband was a very ‘mentioned in the Zimes, as having taken 
amiable though not energetic man ; “ He is place in one of the old respectable squares 
very kind to me,” said she, “and we are very near the British Museum. So closed the 
happy together ; but as for the business, it is career of this young girl from the country, 
a good thing that it is in my hands, not his, _ whose chief friends were her own integrity 
for he has no energy” (trilling the 7 very | and energy. 
strongly.) | One hot summer many years ago, we 
As she had energy enough, she worked| went for change of air, to a little cottage 
for both, and became more and more pros- | at Dulwich. Ahout this time, a young orphan 
perous. She had many young women in| girl, whom we called Kitty, came to live with 


her employ, and doubtless kept them to us as housemaid. She had no relatives that 


followed. My mother, who lived some miles} She wanted to inspire every one about her | 
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I know of except a younger brother, to whom | Her first place on leaving us was at a large 
she was very generous and kind. At first she | school, where the work was too much for her. 
had always the air of being frightened, and However, she came afterwards to tell my 
perhaps really was so, at “the idea of not| mother she had obtained another situation ; 














giving satisfaction. 
this, and became a very nice servant. 

Her little property consisted of a very poor 
stock of clothes, her mother’s wedding ring, 
her mother's bed-furniture of gay glazed chintz 
that had never been washed and was quite | 
clean, and her father’s large folio Bible, hand- | 
somely bound, full of prints, and covered | 

carefully with green baize. This Bible was! 


our delight in the nursery on Sunday after- | looked, 
She was very fond of the book of meanwhile gradually reclaimed her wages, 


noons. 


Job, and I remember her saying, “ When my | 


father used to ask my brother and me, ‘ Well, 
children, what shall I read to you ?’ 


| Job, please !’” 


| lay out all at once. 


In a very short time, she felt that her| 
mistress was her friend ; and what a happy 
thing that is for both parties ! 
her advice about laying out her wages. <As| 
yet she had but eight pounds a year; but as 


this was more than she had ever had before, | 


two pounds seemed to her a great deal to/| 


first place to buy her brother a pair of boots ; 


my mother advised her to lay out the remain- | 


der in calico, cotton prints, and shoes for her- | 
self. Having stocked herself thus with under- 


| clothes, gowns and aprons, shewas able when | 











winter came on, to buy herself a neat purple | 
cloth pelisse, which cost her 
shillings, and a pretty black beaver bonnet | 
lined with pink. 

We went on very comfortably and happily | 


for some years, till Kitty was two or three-| 
Unfortunately she then began | 
| difficulties; and very great kindness to them 


and-twenty. 
to think a good deal of a young man who 


lived behind our house, and who was a very} in times of pain and sickness. 


bad character, though she did not know it. | 
One night our house was broken open and 
robbed of plate and other valuables. It 
occasioned much alarm, and when a Bow 
street officer was fetched he asked my mother 
if she suspected any of the servants, she 
replied, ‘“ Not in the least.” 

However, gossips will talk ; and their talk 
became so unpleasant that my mother, with 
great reluctance told Kitty she feared they | 
had better part. Kitty cried very much, and 
we were all very sorry. She lefther Bible, 
wedding ring, bed furniture, and some of her 
wages in my mother’s hands; and asked 
leave to come sometimes to see the young 
ladies. We also went occasionally to see her 
and kept up our old affection. 





However, she got over | 


I used | 
to cry out, ‘Oh, something out of the book of | of Mrs. M 


Kitty asked | 


She was anxious in the things than she had before. 
| for a worthless young man had been punished, 


husband ; probably there was little to say of 





it was at the house of a large, rich, and very 
| religious family, related to the late Bishop 
Wilberforce. Here she gradually rose step 
by step, from under to upper housemaid, 
young ladies’ maid, lady’s maid, and finally 
after several years, to housekeeper. In 
that position she last came to see us; being 
then about forty years of age, dressed in 
‘black silk, and looking as she had always 
thoroughly respectable. She had 


her Bible, her mother’s ring, and her other 
belongings. 

We have now long lost sight of Kitty—or 
,as she came to be called. If 
| still alive, she must be advanced in years—if 
gone to her reward, we may conclude that 
in the hacknied phrase, she lived respected 
and died regretted. When evil tongues first 
laid to her charge things that she knew not, 
)she might have said with Jacob, “ All these 
things are against me !” and yet, in fact, God 
was opening the way for her to much better 
Her silly fancy 





and severely too; but she Zived down the 
groundless reports against her, which paved 
the way to advancement her enemies never 
intended. She preserved the esteem and 
affection of her old friends, and secured the 


eighteen | entire confidence of her new employers. 


I can only incidentally and inferentially 
| direct in a modest way my readers’ attention 
to my mother’s key to the attachment of her 
servants. It was sympathy with them, help- 
fulness to them in their perplexities and 


This deeply 
attached those of them who were worthy in 
return, though some of them were certainly 
not so. But she was one of the mistresses 
who, in their day, helped to form our good old 
English servants. 

We were living on the pleasant banks 
of the Thames when my mother engaged 
Charlotte Sparkes to nurse my little brother. 
Sparkes was a widow, about forty years of 
age. Her person was plain, but her appear- 
ance highly respectable, and her manners, 
habits, and ways of thinking and expression 
superior to her station. In fact she had been 
born in a position much above it, but had lost 
the good-will of her friends by marrying 
beneath her. She never spoke much of her 
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him, good or bad. He died, and left her 
with two little children, one of whom, a little 
boy, soon died. 

The question then arose, how should she 
support herself and her little girl? She 
thought of opening a school, but this did not 
seem very promising ; at length she resolved 





to put her little Fanny out to nurse under the 
eye of a kind friend, and enter into service. 
It was curious to have a woman in the 


nature of apoplexy, had not suggested itself 
to either of them. 

My mother thought no more of it than as a 
providential escape the dear little fellow had 
had, and was greatly surprised when Sparkes, 
in the course of the evening, begged to give 
up her situation. The reason she alleged 
was, my mother had not confidence in her. 

My mother said she had ferfect confidence 


‘in her. 


“that could not be; for 














nursery who could play on the piano, read} “No,” she said, 
French, &c, and who had a large stock of} when master Frederick was in that alarming 
books, a gold watch, and many other things | state, my mother had exclaimed, ‘ What have 
not usually possessed byaservant. She gave | you given him ?’” 
herself no airs with the other servants, Certainly, my mother said, she was at the 
thought nothing beneath her that properly | moment in the apprehension that he must be 
belonged to her place, was industrious, quiet, under the influence of some narcotic; and 
frugal, strict in her religious duties, and | she asked Sparkes whether she, as a mother, 
esteemed by us all. ; would not have formed the same hasty con- 
Sometimes, while she brushed my mother’s | clusion: 
hair or mine, she would talk of former times,| Sparkes said she, as a mother, would never 
or converse on the affairs of the day, quite have given a child a narcotic; and that she 
as sensibly as a well-educated and thoughtful felt she had been hardly judged, however 
person would be expected to do. _appearances might have been against her. 
Once a month she used to gotosee her; They were both very sorry; it came to 
little Fanny, and drink tea with her friend, tears with Sparkes; but still she said she 
Miss Jebb, or occasionally little Fanny would | must go, so my mother, who was some years 
be brought by Miss Jebb to spend the after her junior, very reluctantly consented to it, 
noon with her. I cannot say she was a pretty | and told her she would endeavour to find her | 
child, but she was a good little creature, and | a suitable situation among her friends. An 
very like her mother. | old widow lady, who lived quite alone, was in 
Thus things went on happily enough for! want of a female attendant, and thinking 
some months, till one day Sparkes entered the Sparkes, not being a “common person,” 
dining-room hastily, looking very much | would suit her all the better on that account, 
alarmed, and exclaimed,—‘ I cannot think, was very glad to engage her. 
ma’am, what is the matter with Master | They did not suit each other, 
Frederick !” 


however ; 
Sparkes was fonder of a nursery than “ my 
He sat in her arms looking completely lady’s chamber”; each of them had what 


stupid ; it was impossible to rouse him. My they called “a high spirit,” and they very 
mother, in great distress exclaimed,—‘ What | soon parted. 
can you have given him ?” | In the meanwhile we had removed into 
Sparkes looked shocked and hurt at the another neighbourhood. 
supposition of having given him anything, but; One day Sparkes called to tell my mother 
she said nothing, and at my mother’s desire! she was again in want of a situation. As it 
immediately went to fetch our medical atten-| was nothing culpable which had occasioned 
dant. Meanwhile the poor little boy was/ her leaving her place, nor yet the commonly 
extremely sick ; after which he completely | assigned reason “‘ a few words” (which some- 
cleared up, and his blue eyes were as bright times means a good many words, and bitter || 
and lively as ever. ‘ones, too), but downright unsuitability of | 
Sparkes was exceedingly relieved when she | characters, without any special fault in mis- 
came back, to find that he had recovered. | tress or servant, my mother, who was then in 
It turned out that although he had never very poor health, and in want of an extra 
before been fed with solid meat, he had that | servant, told Sparkes she might remain with 
day had a little very tender roast beef, minced | us till she was suited; which she gratefully 
very fine with bread crumbs and gravy, which | did. 
neither my mother nor Sparkes had thought | One day at dusk, just as dinner was over, 
could hurt him. The event proved he was /a carriage drew up at the door, and presently 
unable to digest it, and the real source of his| the servant brought in the cards of two gen- 
illness, which the doctor said was of the tlemen unknown to us who wished to see 
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my mother on urgent business. She was 
fluttered a little, but immediately joined 
them in the drawing-room. They told her 
that the old lady to whom Sparkes had gone 
on leaving us had recently had her house 
robbed, and that, as her suspicions respect- 
ing her servants had been awakened, they 
had fixed very strongly on Sparkes as being, 
at any rate, accessory to the robbery, chiefly 
on the strength of her having what the old 
lady called ‘a very forbidding countenance.” 

My mother declared her own belief in 
Sparkes’s entire innocence, but without 
making any impression on them. The dis- 
cussion was too agitating to her in her deli- 


| cate state of health, she rang the bell twice, 


| to do with it.” 





and Sparkes answered it. 

“ Sparkes, my medicine.” 

Sparkes retired, brought the medicine, 
waited while my mother took it, and withdrew 
again. 

“Do you think, gentlemen, her appear- 


“ A very large bunch for a servant to have,” 
observed one of the gentlemen, emphati- 
cally. 

“Sparkes has more property than most 
servants possess,” interposed my mother. 
“She has been well-to-do in the world, and is 
therefore the less likely to be guilty of the 
crime you suspect her of. I warn you that 
in her boxes you will find many things not 
usually found in the possession of a servant. 
My sister will attend you and see the boxes 
opened.” 

Sparkes gave a deep sigh, but said no- 
thing. 

On their return, “ We have found nothing 
belonging to our friend, certainly,” said one 
of them, “ but we have found several very 
suspicious articles, nevertheless,—a gold 
watch, various trinkets, expensive books, 
silver spoons o 

“T told you, sir, you would be likely to 
find many things you could not account for.” 








ance is that of a guilty woman? Is it so 
much against her?” 
They admitted that it was not, but said| 
that they must really have her recalled and| 
examined, for they had undertaken to carry | 
the matter through for the old lady. | 
My mother summoned her again. | 
“Sparkes, Mrs. ——’s house has been| 


| robbed!” 


“ Indeed, ma’am ?” (with surprise.) 
“ And these gentlemen, I am sorry to say, 
are of opinion that you have had something 


“ And we have come, Mrs. Sparkes,” said 
one of them, without any circumlocution, “to 
take you before a magistrate for examina- 
tion.” Then, turning to my mother,—“ See 
how white she looks !” 

Sparkes did indeed turn white, as any one 
might have done under a similar charge, but 
she showed no signs of guilt. 

“This is very unpleasant, ma’am,” said she 
to my mother, “ what am I to do?” 





‘Well, Mrs. Sparkes, you will now please 
to accompany us to Bow Street.” 

Sparkes tied on her bonnet and followed 
them. In the fly was a policeman, whom 
they had brought to take her in charge, in 
case of her resistance. 

It was a time of painful suspense while 
she was gone. It was bed-time when she 
returned, looking harassed, but elated. 

“ Well, Sparkes ! ” 

“Oh, ma’am, all’s right. The magistrate 
said there was not a shadow of evidence 
against me; and the gentlemen apologized 
and said they were very sorry. But what a 
shame to suspect me!” 

We talked over it long that night. The 
visit of my aunt making the house fuller than 
usual, Sparkes slept in a little bed in my 
room; and well I remember lying awake a 
long time, while she, at the foot of her bed, 
knelt in fervent prayer. 

She found afterwards that some boxes 





| which she had left in charge of Miss Jebb had 
“You have no choice but to go, I sup-jalso been searched, without anything being 


| pose, Sparkes, but I have no expectation of|found in them that Miss Jebb could not 


any other result than your being found| identify as her friend’s property. Their sus- 
innocent.” |picions, like other groundless suspicions, 
Her firmness rose with the occasion. Her’ died off, and her character stood its ground. 
accusers called it hardness. | Afterwards she entered the family of an 
“We must search your boxes first,” said| excellent clergyman, to whose wife, an old 
they. friend of my mother’s, she proved a most 
“Ts that necessary?” said Sparkes, with] excellent and invaluable servant, continuing in 


| great self-control. “Then here are my keys.” | the family, I believe, to the day of her death. 
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THE INSTITUTION OF PR 


OTESTANT DEACONESSES 


AT PARIS. 


THERE are some minds to whom the word 
“ deaconess” may convey the idea of a ten- 
dency to Romanist error; it is necessary, 
therefore, to state at once, that the institution 
in the Rue de Reuilly, Paris, is supported 
and occupied by the most evangelical portion 
of the French Reformed Church. No system 
of artificial piety is maintained within its walls, 
no petty plans for crushing individuality and 
self-respect are among its rules, but the life 
led by its members is full of healthy vigour, 
and is sustained by a due attention to all the 
laws of nature and of God. . 

M. Monvel, in his opening address on the 
twenty-third anniversary of thisinstitution, thus 
declared its object :—“ It is intendedasa means 
of enabling those who wish to devote them- 
selves to certain holy works, to do this without 
the restraints and distractions of ordinary life. 
There are in our churches many pious 
persons, filled with love for their Saviour, and 
earnestly desirous of serving Him and devot- 
ing their life to His glory and the good of 
others. In their ordinary position, this is 
difficult to them,* sometimes even impos- 
sible. The Deaconesses’ Institution furnishes 
them with the means of wisely carrying out 
these aspirations of charity and devotion 
without any disturbing influences.” 

No vow of any kind binds these devoted 
women to the house or institution of the 
deaconesses. They may at any time leave, 
either to marry, or return to their homes, at 
the call of duty. Many become the wives of 
pastors and missionaries, and others, whose 
family circumstances may have changed since 
their entrance into the “ Maison des Dia- 
conesses,” leave the institution to take the 
charge of an aged father or mother. The 
home takes the precedence of the institution. 

Each deaconess has the entire command 
of any property belonging to her previous to 
her entrance into the ‘“ Maison des Dia- 
conesses,” and of all income derived from 
such ; but the money which she may receive 
for services rendered as a deaconess belongs 


to the institution, and goes into the common | 


fund. 
In order to become a deaconess, it is 
necessary first to go through a course of 


* This remark applies more to continental life than 
to English. 


training for the work in the “ Ecole Prépara- | 
toire.” Any person desiring admission to this, 
must supply the following information :— 

1st. A declaration that she knows and | 
approves the principles of the institution, and | 
is willing to submit to its rules. | 

2nd. The registry of her birth, and parents’ 
marriage. 

3rd. The testimony of some pastor to her | 
conduct, character, and piety. 

4th. A medical certificate, declaring that 


ment of sound health. 

5th. The consent of her parents 
guardians. It is necessary also that she 
should not be less than seventeen years of | 
age, or more than thirty-five. 

After passing two years in preparation for 
the special work for which she 1s judged to be 
most fitted, she receives from the “‘ council of 
direction” a certificate of capacity. If 
during this time, it is discovered that the 
aspirant has none of the qualifications of a 
deaconess, she is requested to withdraw. No 
imputation whatever is cast upon the piety or 
zeal of any person, who, after entering the 
house, desires for any reason to withdraw 


the four pupils who have been received as 
deaconesses, one has been called home by the 
illness of her father, and it is now fer duty | 
fo remain with her widowed mother. Another 
does not feel herself disposed to become a 
deaconess, she prefers to serve the Lord 
simply as a sick-nurse. We respect her 
scruples and her resolution.” 

The administration of the institution is 
under the control of a “Council of Direc- 
tion.” This is composed of two pastors, || 
from three to five ladies (not themselves 
deaconesses), and the directors of the 
‘establishment. Besides this council, there is 
a “‘ Committee of Surveillance,” composed of || 
four or five gentlemen, who take charge of || 
the funds of the institution. 

_ We now come to the work of the dea- 
_conesses themselves. And first, we must pay 
a visit to the house, and see what goes on 

within its walls. It is a modest looking 
‘building in the Rue de Reuilly ; an ordinary | 
' house, remarkable only for its external appear- 














she has been vaccinated, and is in the enjoy- | 9 


or || 





from the work. Thus, in the Report of the || J 
Institution for 1864 it is stated :—“ Besides || 
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ance of cleanliness and neatness, having | 
— Institution des Diaconesses” over the | 
door. An introduction, procured through a 
late deaconess, now the wife of a Swiss 
pastor, obtained for us an immediate wel- 
come, and one of the sisters undertook to 
show us over the house. The dress of these 
good women, we may as well observe, is in 
no way remarkable. In consists simply of 
some black stuff, made in the ordinary style, 
with white collar and cuffs. Just such a 
dress, in fact, as is worn in Paris by all 
women engaged in business. As such it is 
in a certain way distinctive, but has no pre- 
tensions to ecclesiastical peculiarity, or to any 
unusual sanctity. The appearance of the 
deaconesses themselves, also, was that of 
women in sound health and good spirits, such 
as induced by regular occupation, early hours, 
and a temperate but sufficient and wholesome 
diet. There was neither the affected simper, 
which is sometimes seen on the faces of 
women in Roman Catholic establishments, 
nor the sanctimonious expression denoting an 
idea of fancied superior spirituality. They 


| were simple and natural in their manners, 


and their remarks were distinguished by 
straightforwardness and common sense. 

The first place to which we were taken was 
the school. Here were assembled a number 
of poor children from the neighbourhood, who 
were being instructed by one of the sisters, 


| on much the same plan as is pursued in our 


British and national schools ; the sister having 
been especially trained for this work, on 
account of her natural qualifications for it. 
There was a very different look about her, 
though, from what one sees in many of our 
trained mistresses ; she appeared to be ani- 
mated by love to her work, and had nothing 
of the hard, mechanical manner of treating 
her pupils, often to be noticed in those who 
regard their office only as a means of gaining | 
a livelihood. Another sister had the charge | 
of the infant division of the school, where | 
pictures and toys were provided for the| 
delight of the little ones. 

From the schoolroom we went up stairs | 
to pay a visit to the creche. This is the word | 
which in the French translation of the gospels | 
is used for the manger, in which the infant | 
Saviour of the world was laid, and it is em-| 
ployed here to denote a room, prepared for 
the reception of a number of poor helpless 
babies whose mothers are obliged to leave 
them every day to go out to work. One 
of the sisters has been trained for the charge 
of these children, and she has under her one 
or two pupils, who are learners and assistants. 





“At an early hour in the morning the babies 


|arrive at the “Maison des Diaconesses,” 
where plenty of warm water has been pre- 


pared for their reception. The dirty little 
night-dresses are removed, and after a bath 
the babies are dressed in clean and com- 
fortable clothes, provided for them by the 
sisters. Then they are fed, nursed, and 
amused, during the day. In the evening the 
washing and undressing are begun, and they 
are returned to their mothers, who call for 
them on their way home from work. It was 
the hour for the noon-day nap when we 
entered the créche, and all round the room 
were ranged little bassinettes, each hanging 
from its pole with pretty white curtains 
drawn around it, after the fashion of French 
cradles. We peeped between the curtains, 
and caught many a glimpse of rosy cheeks 
and fat little arms, testifying to the good 
care and judicious management of the sister 
nurses. 

Connected also with the children’s depart- 
ment of the Deaconesses, is a room for the 
reception of sick children—those poor little 
creatures who often fare so sadly in the 
crowded lodgings which the poor of Paris 
principally inhabit. Here they are received 
and kindly and wisely nursed, taught to forget 
their pains in the pretty pictures and toys 
provided for their amusement, and brought 
under the yet better influence of the gentle 
holy instructions communicated in the hymns 
and Bible stories related to them by the sister 
nurse. 

But besides the sick children of Paris, those 
worse off than these, the children of criminals, 
and such as would themselves almost of neces- 
sity take to a course of sin, are received into 
the “ Salle d’ Asile” of the Deaconesses’ Insti- 
tution. Here they are taught the good news 
of the Saviour, who came to seek and to save 
the lost, and are put into the way of gaining 
in time an honest livelihood for themselves. 

A very important branch of the Institution 
is the “refuge,” and connected with it the 
“ Disciplinaire,” or reformatory. These are 
not open to the visits of strangers, but from 
the report of the Institution, we may judge 
of the earnestness and piety of those who 
conduct them:—“ The refuge and reformatory 
have given us some cause for satisfaction, 
although sometimes, it must be confessed, 
this has been mingled with profound sadness. 
We can rejoice, but we rejoice in humility 
and faith. We remember the words, Paul has 
planted, Apollos has watered, but it is God 
who has given the increase. He alone can 
make the seed we sow fruitful, and carry on 
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thework which He has commenced in penitent 
hearts.. We ask of Him continually to do 
this for each of our poor girls. It is He who 
has rescued them, and who appeals to their 
consciences, because Hewishes not that any of | 
them should perish. Oh, that this great love 
may lead them to repentance, and fill them 
with confidence in the Divine mercy and 
enable them to persevere in prayer.” 

From the children’s department we were 
taken. to the hospital .of the Deaconesses. 
Theroomwaslarge and airy, containing twenty- 
seven beds, most. of which were occupied. 





One or two critical, but successful operations, 
which had lately been performed here, by 
some of the most celebrated surgeons of Paris, 
had raised the fame of the Deaconesses as 
skilful nurses. The beds were all beautifully | 
clean, and hung round with white dimity 
curtains, which gave an air of comfort and 
privacy tothem. By the side of one a French | 
pastor was sitting talking to a poor girl who | 
| was dying of consumption, and as we ap- 
| proached another, the sister who was with us 
remarked, “‘ There is an old English grand- 
| mother. Pray speak to her; she cannot 


understand a word of French, and it will 
| make her so happy to hear her own language 


| once more.” 
She was very deaf, and it was with difficulty 
| that we could rouse her sufficiently tomakeher 
| try to hear ; for not having seen an English 
| person or heard a word of English for so long, 
| she had given up the habit of attending when 
addressed. 
||. At last she caught the words, “ We are 
| English.” 
« What did you say,” she replied, “ Eng-| 
| lish?” 
“ Yes,” said I, “ we come from England.” 
“ From England? old England? Oh, God 
| bless you, my dear,” and she seized my hand 
| and kissed it. 
| Nothing could exceed her delight, as we 
|| talked to her a littlelonger. She told us “the 
| ladies were very kind to her, and she had 
| nothing to complain of,” but added she, 
| “ they don’t drink tea, my dear. All these 
| foreigners drink coffee, and they give it to 
me. I wish I could have a drop of tea,” 
The sister told us that she had come over 





to Paris to see her daughter who had married 
a Frenchman, and soon after had been seized 
with paralysis. In this helpless state her || 
unnatural] daughter had totally neglected her, || 
and the poor old creature had been found 
by one of the Deaconesses in the most 
wretched condition, and had been removed 
to their house. Here she would be cared | 
for with every kindness and attention, and || 
when we remembered what might have been || 
her fate in an English workhouse, we felt || 
that notwithstanding she was cut off from the 
means of communicating with those around | 
her, her lot was not an unhappy one. 

Of the 198 sick persons received into the | 
hospital of the Deaconesses during that year |! 
167 had recovered ; 33 only had died, and 


eleven of these were in the last stage of con- || | 
“ But,” adds the || 
It is not this || § 


sumption on their arrival. 

| report, “ all this is terrestrial. 
only which we seek, it is the awakening of | 
the conscience, the conversion of the heart. || 
It is delightful, without doubt, to send our. 
sick to their homes re-established in health ; 


but how far more blessed is it to see them rt q 


go from us born anew, and prepared to | 
glorify their Saviour in their families by an [| 
earnest piety, or to sing in heaven 


of the Institution, in that He has made | 
His word fruitful in the hearts of those who | 
have here received it.” 

The refuge, the hospital, the reformatory, 
the schools, the creche, &c., afford plenty of 
occupation for these devoted women within 
the “ Maison des Diaconesses,” but their 
work does not end there. 
quently engaged as sick nurses ; 
way they carry the light of the gospel into | 


many a house where it could not have || | 


obtained admittance in any other way. Their | 
natural mode of life, without system or 


fanciful expression, their bright manners, and || 4 


cheerful views of things, often make them | 


more welcome inmates of a family than the || | 


more rigid sister of charity, who has been 


trained into mechanism, and who stands apart || § 


from life’s common joys, its love, its laughter, 


and its tears. 
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the || § 
praises of the Lamb. May God be praised || | 
for what He has done for us in this branch || § 


They are fre- || J 
and in this || § 
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OUR ADVENTURES IN THE APENNINES. 


By THE COUNTESS DI TERGOLINA. 


By the time that Astolfi returned to La 
Grazia my husband, Major Clifford, and 
“ Non vi ricordate di me, signore?” Archy Cameron were ready, each having a 
| The major almost directly remembered |six-chambered revolver in his belt and a 
Astolfi and greeted him heartily, and seeing | carbine slung from his shoulder. Astolfi told 
that he held in his hand Jessie’s bag, which them that at the cross-paths of the mountain 
she had left by mistake at his case//a, both| they would be met by a sufficient number of 
gentlemen asked almost at the same time if|carabineers to assist them, and a sprinkling 
there was anything the matter that his wife of soldiers in reserve, who would come for- 


CHAPTER V. 















had sent the bag. 


condescending as to come and see his Anitta.” 


| is either of them ill?” asked the major. 
“With me, signora! the illustrious ladies 

|| left my poor cased/a, so distinguished by 

|| their presence, three or more hours since.” 

| “Qh, Astolfi, they have not arrived at 

home, and we have now come out to look for 

them ; where can they be? Have they lost 





O merciful God, direct their steps.” 

But it was evident that Astolfi had formed 
the right opinion, for his mind directly ran 
* upon the brigands. He had said no word to 
his wife, but he had heard a day or two 
before that some of these robbers had been 
again seen among the passes of the moun- 
tains near Ascol, and his expressive face 
told the two gentlemen his grave thoughts. 

“ What do you think, Astolfi? say quickly, 
my good friend, for time is passing.” 

Thus adjured, Astolfi plainly told my 
husband and the major what he had heard 
regarding the presence of the brigands, which 
threw them both into such an agitation that 
for the time it forbade all action. At last 
Astolfi’s practical good sense, and the dear 
chance of revenge upon these robbers, who 
had made himself and wife suffer such tor- 
tures, gave form to his thoughts, and he told 
the gentlemen that he greatly feared the ladies 
had fallen into the hands of the brigands ! 

“Let us lose no time, ece//enza,” said he. 
“Whilst you make the preparations you re- 
quire, I will go to the station of the cara- 
bineers, and they will let the captain of the 
caserma know, so that we shall soon have the 
joy of seeing the illustrious signorini again.” 

















their way on the mountains at this hour ? ifso, | 


ward at the danger signal of the bugle. All 


| “The signorina forgot this when she and| being ready, they set off on their way. 
| another lady, perhaps the wife of Signor} Anitta and her babe had returned with Astolfi, 
| Conte,’ bowing low to my husband, “were so | for he knew how great was her dread at the 


| very name of the brigapds ; she had therefore 


“ But why did they not come with you?/been invited to stop with good Mirtilla and 


| Beppo, and the others who were at the farm, 
| until they returned. 

| Meanwhile for poor Jessie and me there 
|was no rest. The thought of what our hus- 
{bands would suffer when we did not return 
\filled us both with more misery for them 
| than ourselves. 

The couch to which the cago had directed 
|our attention as a resting-place for the night 
was soft and well provided with coverings ; 
|but had our tortured hearts permitted us to 
isleep, the fact of the cavern being partly 
open at the top made us afraid of the fever 
ague, for the dew was so heavy on the low 
ferns and lovely flowers we saw almost with- 
out knowing what they were, as we came up 
the mountain path, that our muslin dresses 
were quite wet. 

Truly God’s mercy is great in giving us the 
power to love the beautiful scenes of nature 
with which this world is full, for insensibly 
to ourselves the sight calmed our grief. Very 
early in the morning we could hear the 
brigands’ voices, and just as we had risen from 
the couch on which, from very incapability 
to stand, Jessie and I had thrown ourselves 
to rest our tired limbs—for remember how 
many miglia we had walked the day be- 
fore—I heard a voice saying, “Se puo 
entrare, signorini?” to which of course, not 
tobe behind in courtesy, we replied, “ Avante, 
signori.” ; 

Two brigands came in a few minutes, 
carrying with them some excellent coffee of 
the same pattern as the previous night, with 
goat's milk, grapes, and cheese. 
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“Za prego mangi, signorini, tutto e buono,” 
said the brigand ; and as we really felt the 
necessity of keeping our strength for anything 
that might happen to require it, we partook 
of this guasi al fresco breakfast. My little 
Bully was very hungry, and I shall not easily 
forget the pleasure of the cafo when he saw 
the little fellow take his first morsel of 
bread from my mouth; and when I took 
him to the tiny well of sweet clear water just 
outside our forest drawing-room—or rather 
bed-room and parlour and all,—and let him 
drink whilst I held him by his wee chain, so 
many of these appreciative brigands had 
assembled to admire my little pet that Jessie 
and I became frightened. Strange, 1 thought, 
that men capable of feeling such intense 
sympathy with such a small creature could 
do such cruel, wicked deeds as they so often 
committed. We returned to finish our break- 
fast, for we had taken nothing but a cup of 
coffee since four o’clock the previous even- 
ing, except some fruit And cream at Anitta’s 
casella; we therefore felt more fit for any 
emergency that would require us to be strong 
and courageous. 





We had managed to make our toilet in a| there was both light and air from the side 
| where the arch was broken. 


rustic way, by dipping our hands and faces 
in the little well of fresh water which was| 
outside the cavern. Wretched and anxious | 
as I was, I could not help smiling at the look of 
amused wonder of one of the brigands, who! 
watched us as a sort of sentinel, when he| 
saw us at our ablutions, for when he came| 
in attendance on the cafo with our break. | 
fast, he smiled as he looked at our hair| 
hanging, not yet dry, about our shoulders. | 
Our breakfast finished, and my little Bully was | 
consoling me with one of his sweetest songs, | 
when the cago came round the corner of the | 
rock with a paper in his hand, which he | 
told Jessie and me to sign. | 

All his suavity was gone, he was the| 
rude bandit and as I thought that we were | 
in this man’s power, my heart stood still. 

“You will sign that paper signora—sh-sh-!” | 
as he turned to silence poor Bully, for | 
one of his men had whispered to him that| 
the sound of the bird’s voice could be heard | 
outside. | 

I told him, with as much sang froid as 1| 
could, that I could not sign anything unless | 
I knew the contents. 

At my refusal the man became furious, | 


he swore and blasphemed in a way that) 





frightened me; he declared that he would | gorgeous hue. 


cut off every lock of mine and Jessie’s 
hair, and send them to our husbands, if 
we did not comply with his requirements. 











| frolicking down to a lower glen, where it 
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The cafo and his men then withdrew. ; 
“Jessie,” said) I, “is there no way of 
escape?” 

“ None,” moaned the poor girl ; and now 
only our courage began to give way. Where 
was my husband? where was the major? 












why had they not found us? Such questions 
as these were foolish, for these wretched 
brigands had brought us to a place that had 
never yet been found out by what they called 
their enemies. 

“ Mary,” at length said Jessie, “let us walk 
up those steps we saw just outside; who 
knows but that if we cannot see any of our 
friends, they may see us? and, Mary dear, 
make Bully sing, some one may hear him.” 

“ A good thought, dear,” I replied,and taking 
up my little bird we went forward towards 
the outer chamber of the cavern, where to our 
fright and indignation a brigand with a stiletto 
uplifted barred our egress ! 

I thought Jessie would have fainted, and I 
was not much better ; but I was determined 
'I would not be shut in the inner chamber, 
where there was scarcely any air ; but I could 








| at any rate keep our first chamber, where | 


















I therefore told the cafo, who was 
lounging over the sort of natural battlement 
of rock that looked on to beautiful terraces 
below, that we wished to take the air for half 
an hour, and that afterwards I would talk 
with him respecting that paper. 

The same thought had struck both Jessie 
and me, that in the grand silence of the 
mountains my bird’s clear shrill notes would 
travel far. And so they did. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TAKING my little bird in his basket, and 
hiding it under my shawl, Jessie and I, after 
receiving the permission of the cao to take 
the air, ascended the steps and gained the 
battlement, or rather the irregular parapet i 
of rock which looked like one; but never || 
did eyes behold such a profusion of hanging | 
pea vines as grew there, giving it the appear- || 
ance of a part of a landscape garden. From || 
this parapet there were two paths leading | 
down to the lower range of hills, over which | 
ferns, flowers, lichens, and varigated ivies 
made the place a very Eden for butterflies and 
dragon-flies, and every other fly of the most 
What with these and the 
many bright-plumaged birds which came to 
bathe and drink in the cascade which came 
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OUR ADVENTURES 


formed a lakelet, the place appeared a very 
poem, 

These beauties I saw, although I did not then 
appreciate them, but there was one who did. 
I took my little bird from his basket, and 
holding him by the chain, let him enjoy the 
sweet greenery on the parapet; and he did 
enjoy it, for the little fellow walked here and 
pecked there ; then daintily dipping his pretty 
beak into a few drops of dew, so hidden from 
every thing but his bright eyes that even the 
sun's stray rays had not found them, at last 
twisting his head here and there, he burst into 
a flood of song which fairly electrified the 
brigands. 

Far and farther still over hill and dale 
went the sweet sounds of “ Home, sweet 
home,” carrying a morning of rainbow-like 
joy into the hearts of some worn out way- 
farers, who had sought all that weary night, 
though even with tears, their loved ones. 

*“* Archy, listen ; sh-sh, what was that ?” 

“What is that; why, if that is not the tone 
of your wife’s bird Bully, I never heard it 
before,” replied Archy. 

“The sound came from the nest,” said the 
officer of carabineers ; “that rock up yonder 
at the top of that middle path hides something. 
If you, signori, will wait here, I will take a 
man with me and see what I can see ; mean- 
while I have your promise, signori,” turning 
to Major Clifford,“ that if one of these brigands 
should take her husband from my poor wife, 
you will have her taken care of.” 

The major gave his hand to the man, 
simply saying, “ I promise.” 

Up higher and still higher the brave 
carabineer ascended the steep mountain 
pass. We had arrived a good distance up, 
when those who were watching from below 
saw him turn round, holding something high 
up in his hand, waving it over his head. In 
a few moments Astolfi, who had volunteered 
to go with the officer, came running down 
the mountain path as quickly as it was possi- 
ble, waving something above his head and 
crying out “Viva/ viva!” 

Running so quickly he was soon with them, 
and with true Italian fire was giving way to 
his joy over a bow of ribbon which had fallen 
from Jessie’s head, and been blown on to 
a wild mulberry tree, where it had stuck. 

“ Guarda! illustrissimi, guarda / it was in 
the gracious lady’s hair yesterday,” said 
Astolfi, kissing not the bow itself, but just 

above it, as he held it towards the major. 

This was enough. Every one of them, 
gentlemen, carabineers, and all, went up the 
mountain, and as they neared the paths which | 
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\led to the cavern, Bully’s dear little voice 
rung out clear and sweet “Home, sweet 
home,” his favourite air, for wehad seen our de- 
liverers before one of the brigands were aware 
of their approach—but, alas! too far off to 
show them any sign. Jessie and I stood too 
fearful to speak or move, lest the brigands 
should also become aware of our rescuers 
being near. We knew that towards mid day 
they would dine and then take their siesta, and 
if that time came safely, we should in all 
probability be able to help those who came 
for us, 

But the real path which led to this strong- 
hold of the brigands was difficult to find. A 
precipice, which was in fact hidden by a tall 
overgrowth, of rock pines seemed to bar all 
progress to the upper parapet of the rock, 
but the hidden path had been so carefully 
made by the brigands themselves that it 
would be a very dangerous and difficult 
enterprise for our friends to find it. But 
Providence was good to us. 

We watched the moving figures as they 
toiled up the steep mountain side, and so 
intent we were that very thoughtlessly we 
never moved in our great anxiety to be sure 
that they were really our friends, for the 
brigands who came to tell us that the cago 
waited us in the cavern also saw, and with a 
frightful exclamation gave a cry which brought 
his fellows swarming on to the battlement 
like rabbits from a warren through the dense 
foliage, and placing me on the very edge of 
the bastion, at the end where it stretched 
down to the precipice, told me not to move 
or he would shoot me. I looked all my in- 
dignation if I dared not speak it; ah, how 
dear it had nearly cost me! for he made a 
grasp at my dear little Bully, declaring he 
would wring his neck if I dared to look so 
at him. 

The infuriate man seemed beside herself, 
and his followers also; he turned to poor 
Jessie, and dragged her to my side, for the 
poor girl could scarcely stand, and bade her 
stand there under peril of her life if she 
moved. 

He then by a gesture told his men save 
one to stand back on what I now felt sure 
was the headway of the secret path, and ad- 
vancing with his companion in wickedness 
to the front he unfurled a white flag of truce, 
and demanded to be heard. 

Our friends stood still and quiet to hear 
what the ruffian had to say. He took off his 
tall hat, and kissing the medallion of our 
Lady of Merins on it, he told them that he 
should not give us up untila ransom of, in our 
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money, one thousand pounds —had been sent ; 
and that should there be any treachery shown 
to the gentleman (!) at his side, who would | 
be his envoy, he would plunge first one and 
then the other of the signorini over the rock 
into the precipice ! 
My heart stood still ; 
band’s face whiten, and Major Clifford shudder | 


and turn his head away ; but dear old Archy | 
Cameron shook his fist at the brigand, and I 


saw him stamp his feet in his just anger. 
Poor Jessie, I thought she would die, she 
seemed quite unable to bear up ; her physique 
was so weak that she had no power to battle 
with the situation in which she was placed. 

‘“* Mary,” said she, “it must be fancy, I 
suppose, but I am almost sure I saw some 
faces looking through the trees at me as I 


sat in that corner, and then some one in a/| 


blue military coat and a hat with feathers, 
but I suppose it was fancy.” 

At that moment I fully recognised Astolfi, 
but what was he doing ? 

I watched, for everything had an interest 
for us. For some time I could not make out 
the meaning of his actions. 
that he was following a goat who bleated 
mournfully, never jumping or frolicking as 
is usual with them, but making her plaint 
at intervals she looked up into Astolfi's face 


with such beseeching eyes that he told us’ 


afterwards he at once knew she had lost her 
kid. But at the time I wondered how he 
could lose those precious moments in going 
after a kid when we were in such jeopardy. 
I soon guessed, however, what the good 
fellow was doing. By means of the poor 
goat, whose instinct told her that the little one 
she sought, not being yet able to jump like 
her mother, would seek the safer way up the 
by-path of the mountain to her home in the 
cavern. Astolfi was following the animal, 
feeling sure that this was the secret path on 
which the brigands depended for their own 
safety. 

The carabineers at once understood Astolfi’s 
purpose, and quietly followed him. 

The brigands began to be afraid evidently, 


thinking that the secret road to their strong- | 


hold was found, yet not daring to give voice 
to their fear, lest they were wrong. 

But at length there was no longer any 
doubt, and their rage was fearful to behold, 
and they determined upon such a fearful re- 
venge that the recollection of what we suffered 
makes me tremble as I write, and I seem to 
see the whole fearful scene again ! 

Our friends came nearer 


that it echoed far and near; 
‘answered bya yell from all the brigands in | 


‘rudeness beyond our abduction ; but 
suddenly an idea seemed to strike the capo, 
_and seizing me by the wrist he pulled me up 
\from the corner where I had been crouching 
in speechless agony for the last few minutes, 


| too nervous to watch the result of our friends’ 
I could see my hus- | 


ascent of the steep path under the pines, for 
we could only see them now and again. 

The cago stood a short time waiting, when 
he again shook out his flag and demanded his 
answer in five minutes. 1 saw my husband’s | 
deep agony of spirit as he lifted his hands to 
his face, as though to shut out the sight of my 
suffering. Turning myself here and there in © 
my misery, in a sort of vague hope to find 
relief, I saw—and this time there was no de- | 
lusion—men who were on the grass nearly | 
hidden by the deep undergrowth. 

Our friends were evidently aware that some- | 
thing for our good was going on. In another 
minute or two Jessie uttered such a scream | 
and this was 


chorus, and the cago especially, such as I can 


_ never forget. 
At last I saw) 


In another moment the soldiers—for what 
Jessie and I had seen was no delusion—came 
swarming up from the secret pathway to the | 
parapet, and with loud evzivas fell upon all | 
the brigands who had not been fortunate 
enough to escape, and in a short time the 
conflict was over, and the wicked men, so 
triumphant but a short time ago, were bound 
hand and foot, ready to be sent on to Ancona. 

Never can I forget our joy at the re- 
union with our best friends; our husbands’ 
chidings and loving reproaches for staying 
away from them only showed how drear the 
time had been to them without us. 

We were quite as much surprised at the | 
presence of the soldiers as the brigands, but 
it was soon explained. | 

The captain of the soldiers at the caserma, 
being an enthusiastic geologist, was determined | 


'to look nearer at the natural bastion which 


secured part of the mountain, and after many 
useless attempts he had found the by-path 
which the brigands thought known only to 
themselves. When the colonel gave the 
orders for the men to assist the carabineers in 
finding the haunt of the brigands and rescu- 
ing Jesse and me, he directly made up his 
mind to proceed to that pass, and wait the 
course of events. Nothing could have turned 
out better ; the carabineers went one way, and 
the captain stationed his men at the top of | 
the pass, ready to assist them at the proper 


the brigands moment. 
who, to say the truth, had offered usnoZersonal | Only a few shots had been fired, and they 
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were random ones, but not seeing Astolfi 
I became anxious, for I remembered how 
much we owed to his cool courage. 

I had just turned to Jessie to ask her if she 
had seen him, when Archy Cameron came 
up leading the poor fellow, who looked very 
pale. “Poca ‘cosa, signori,” said Astolfi 


to our looks of inquiry, and thank God it| 
A stray charge of shot had | 


was not much. 
given his arm a nasty irregular wound, which 
was bleeding very profusely, when dear old 


Charley found him trying to tie up the| 


wound with his kerchief, and himself, with all 


the tenderness of a woman, washed the| 


sanguine stains away, for fear that the sight 
would trouble his sister in her present excited 
state. 

What a walk that was down the mountain, 
and how we thanked God for our deliverance, 
are things that all will understand. Archy 
Cameron made free with a fine mule belong- 
ing to the brigands, which he found harnessed 
to a small carret/a in their mountain stables, 
made ready no doubt for a far different pur- 
pose, into which he assisted poor Astolfi, 
and then got in himself to drive the poor 
fellow to La Grazia, as both my husband and 
the major insisted that he should remain there 
until quite well. 

Before we reached the farm we had been 
seen from afar, and all came out to meet us. 
Pretty Mirtilla and Beppo were loud in their 
joy, for they said it would have been the 
most diseraziata day in their lives if the 
illustrissimt had come to harm. 

As to Anitta, on hearing from one of the 
party—a carabineer, I think, for they were 
not wanted, the soldiers having taken care 
of the brigands—that Astolfi was hurt, and 
was coming home with Archy Cameron in a 
cart, she had run like the wind.to her husband, 
whom she met not far from La Grazia. To 
her anxious looks and eager loving inquiries 
Astolfi answered by assuring her that his 
wound was a mere scratch. 

As may be supposed, our botanizing furore 
had received a severe check; we had, how- 
ever, many charming specimens, particularly 
of mosses and the several species of bell- 
(lowers, their pale delicate colouring such as 
i had never seen before. 

In one of our rambles among the hills— 
never, however, without being all together— 
we lighted on such a charming little, (as we 


should say) ornamental farm house, that we | 


directly stopped to examine its beauties. It 


was a scene full of life, for they were gathering | 


in the harvest, and at first sight it had the 
appearance of a French country house ; but 


| sides, 
' 


| the gay ¢enda flying in the breeze told that 
|it was Italian. 

| A flock of wood-pigeons were hovering 
| over the pointed roof, with its red tiles and 
| beautiful ge/somino which, almost covering the 
| front, was a resting-place for every bright- 
winged insect which revelled in the sweet- 
scented air. 

Girls on ladders were plucking the rich 
ripe grape from the vine derceau—men were 
carrying them in baskets to the grape-cart ; 
others were gathering the peaches from the 
garden wall; in short, it was a very picture 
of a happy homestead; even my pet Bully 
seemed to think so, for as usual when I spoke 


| to him he began to sing his favourite “ Home, 


sweet home.” After dinner that evening, 
as we sat on the terrace speaking of our 
happy deliverance from danger, dear Jessie 
said she thought that we ought to do some- 
thing as a thank-offering to Almighty God 
for His goodness in delivering us from the 
hands of the brigands. 

All agreed with Jessie, and the next day 
the gentlemen paid a visit to the pretty farm- 
house we had seen, and found it was to be 
sold, and in a little less than a week my 
husband gave to Jessie and me a folded 
packet, which was one of the most acceptable 
things we had ever received. 

Astolfi’s wound was by this time healed. 
We had become so used to Anitta and her 
wee babe, that we were quite cast down when 
the day for their departure from La Grazia 
arrived, so we proposed to go a part of the 
way with them. One can do these things in 
Italy without being afraid that “too much 
Sreedery will breed despise.” Accordingly, 
about seven in the early morning we set off, 
Jessie and I, on our sturdy little mules, and 
Astolfi driving Anitta and the babe in a small 
bullock-waggon. 

“Not that way, Astolfi,” shouted Archy 
Cameron as Astolfi turned up the path to 
his old home, where some of his relations had 
been keeping all things in order for them. 
As Astolfi was about politely to tell Archy 
that he was going the proper path, my hus- 
band told him that as he had business at 
Merano, they were going thither first if he 
pleased. 

“Si, illustrissimi, wherever you please,” 
and turning up the pass we soon arrived at 
the new house, which was called Belsogiorno, 

How lovely it all looked in the quiet sunny 
morning ! the cattle dotted the pasture lands, 
the sheep and goats cropped the sweet fresh 
grass, their young frisking gaily by their 
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Anitta’s surprise wasgreat to see no mistress| The day had arrived when we were to quit 


in the house, but Astolfi’s was greater when | that lovely land, that country which God has 
the man unyoked the beautiful white oxen|so blessed, and in which in the times past 
and drove them to the fields. But who shall |“ proud man drest in a little brief authority, 
tell their gratitude or their deep joy when) did such deeds before high heaven as made 
I took the babe from Anitta’s arms, and seating | the angels weep,” and I stood in the quiet 
her little form in the big arm- chair, I laid the| ‘gloaming to take my leave of all that was so 
packet in her little pink hands, and saluted | fair. 
her as the mistress of Belsogiorno, with all} My heart was sorrowful as I looked on the 
its fair lands and cattle thereon. | beautiful landscape before me. ‘The depart- 
It was our thank-offering to Almighty God jing sun glinted through the trees under 
for our great deliverance from the brigands ;| which I stood, just touching the peaks of the 
and as Astolfi had been faithful and suffered | distant mountains which rolled off into the 
in our defence, we had given that fair home-/|far distance, as if to hide from our longing 
stead to Marie Jessie, infant daughter of | |eyes the sight of any fairer scene until, puri- 
Achille Astolfi and Anitta his wife ; my hus-| fied from our earth-stains, we reach that 
band, Jessie, and I, having stood as her | blessed land beyond the shining river, whose 
sponsors at the font. | light is unchanging, and where “darkness can 
* * * * ” never come ! 


AUDUBON, THE BIRD-LOVER 


“My birds, my beloved birds of America{that his name was beloved and honoured, 
occupy all my time, and nearly all my thoughts, | not only among his own countrymen, but in 
and I donot wish to see any other perspective | all civilized lands. 

than the last specimen of these drawings.” | Audubon worked hard, very hard for this 

So wrote John James Audubon in the year! fair fame. But we believe that fame or no 
1821, when he was about forty years of age. | fame, he would still have devoted his life to 

On another diary page, a few years later,|the study of birds, so ardently did he love 
are found these words :— | them for their own sake. 

“Fell asleep, hoping by persevering indus-| “He is fond of birds, and that made me 
try to make a name for myself among my | fond of him,” he wrote once of a gentleman 
countrymen.” ‘who had taken an active interest in his 

These two diary notes are a sort of key | labours. Nor was his work done second- 
revealing the motives which sustained Audu-|hand in libraries and by penmanship. He 
bon through his extraordinary career. His life} went straight to Nature herself, and wander- 
is a good example of a man in earnest and in ing in her forests, her mountains and swamps, 
love with his work, setting difficulties at}he learned her beautiful secrets as it were 
nought, and almost compelling success. ‘from her own lips. Returning from these 

His book, “The Birds of America,” the} wild roamings, with skilful and industrious 
great work of his life, remains to this day ajhand he made drawings of the birds which 
splendid monument of his genius and his/he had seen, and that with such faithfulness 
industry. Too costly to be found on every|and grace as to delight and astonish the 
bookshelf, it is preserved with care in the|world. ‘The man of the woods” was a 
libraries of crowned heads and public institu-)name given him in Paris when he was 
tions. Seven hundred pounds is now the| | beginning to be famous ; and so wild and free 
price of a complete copy of this magnificent | was his life while thus gathering the knowledge 
work. It consists of portraits of every known/that built up his fame, that it reads more 
bird of North America, drawn from the/|like a romance of fiction than the sober 
actual birds; the nest and eggs also, in| biography of a Fellow of the Royal Society 
most cases, and the foliage, grasses, &c., of |of London. 
their various homes. | Audubon’s father was a Frenchman, but he 

Audubon, old and dying, had seen the per- | was himself born in the American State of 
spective he longed for, the last drawings} Louisiana, in the year 1780. He was, how- 
finished and placed in the precious volume ;| ever, educated principally in France. Having 
and he knew before he sank into the grave' been at one time intended to enter either the 
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French army or navy, he was carefully 


| full as light as his purse. 


Listening to the 


instructed in drawing, it being part of the | sweet calls of the mocking-bird, or scrambling 


prescribed course for those aspiring thus to 
serve their country. 

His trained hand in drawing proved in- 
valuable to him afterwards when he set his 
heart upon his bird pictures. Even at this 
time his natural inclinations could not be 
repressed. He made drawings of several 
French birds, and little collections of eggs 
and nests, whenever he could spare time from 
his prescribed studies. 

After a little while, however, his parents’ 
schemes for his naval or military glory seem 
to have been given up, and he was sent out 
to look after some property his father had 
bought in Pennsylvania. Millgrove, on Perki- 
omminy Creek, then became his temporary 
home ; and it was here, seated in his favourite 
room, which he had fitted up like a museum, 
all sorts of natural history specimens and 
pictures of birds hanging upon its walls, that 
he first began to turn over in his mind the 
gigantic work which afterwards occupied his 
life. 

Audubon at this time wanted to marry, as 
well as to become a great naturalist ; and he 
was sorely puzzled to know where to find the 
money to carry out his wishes. He made an 
attempt to be very business-like in a New 
York counting-house, but having lost more 
money than he made, and dried birds’ skins 
in his rooms till the smell issuing from his 
apartments caused a remonstrance from the 
neighbours, he gave up that attempt. Other 
business ventures were made, with more or 
less success, and with a sort of hopeful trust 
in the future, Audubon married. 

It was his pencil at first as at last that 
stood his chief friend. He set up as a 
portrait painter in Louisville and Cincinnati, 
and obtained ample employment and reward 
for his exertions. 

But this was not getting on with what the 
bird-lover felt to be his life-work. He grew 
restless. Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, how 
much did he long to explore them for rare 
birds! An opportunity offered at last. A 
surveying expedition was about to start for 
the Mississippi, and he joined it, a hundred 
bird drawings already imagined in his mind. 

Having reached Natchéz, on the banks of 
the Mississippi, a charm of happiness stole 
over him. The primitive forest was near at 
hand. and seemed to hide a mysterious future 
for him within its depths. ‘Though so bound 


down by poverty that he painted the portraits 
of a shoemaker and his wife as payment for | 
shoes for himself and a friend, his heart was | 


up the cliffs after vultures, he forgot the sordid 


| cares of life. 


On leaving Natchez he came down the 
river to New Orleans,—a delightful voyage. 
“Odorous winds blew perfumes of the orange 


‘flowers across the stream down which the 


boat so lazily drifted.” Too delightful to be 
resisted, Audubon landed on the bank, and 
made his way to the swamps. ‘“ Thousands- 
of swallows,” he writes, “in their winter 
home, flew about us, and the cat-birds mewed 
in answer to their chatterings. Doves echoed 
soft notes through the woods, and the cardinal 
grosbeak sat on the top branches of the 
magnolia, saluting us by elevating his glowing 
crest.” 

What happy moments for the bird-lover ! 

But his happiness was fleeting. Arrived at 
New Orleans he was obliged once more to 
remember he was poor. The little money he 
had made was stolen from him, and for a while 
he could not get any employment by which 
to earn more. “I wished for the money to 
send home to my wife and children,” he writes 
in his diary. Yet even in this dark hour he 
continued to visit the birds in the neighbour- 
ing woods, and fill his portfolio with their 
portraits. Thus, unknown, unfriended, and 
in difficulty, he was laying up page by page 
of the splendid work that was to exalt his 
name. 

A mocking-bird, which used to perch 
on a neighbouring chimney-pot and call 
* All’s well,” in imitation of the watchman, 
seems to have been quite a comforter to 
Audubon during this visit to New Orleans. 
One might say the bird was a prophet of 
good things, and foresaw with satisfaction 
his own portrait handed about for admiration 
among the great men of the earth in distant 
Europe. 

Portrait painting (not of birds, but of 
human beings) did, however, enable him to 
earn sufficient for his wants. In October, 
1821, he was able to say, “Since I left 
Cincinnati, October, 1820, I have finished 
sixty-two drawings of birds and plants, and 
have subsisted by my humble talents, not 
having had a-dollar when I started. I sent 
a draft to my wife, and began life in New 
Orleans with forty-two dollars, health, and 
much anxiety to pursue my plan of collecting 
all the birds of America.” 

After much rambling, Audubon visited 
Philadelphia to exhibit some of the drawings 
he had already made, and endeavour to 
obtain help to carry out his work. 
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In Philadelphia he met Prince Canino, a| asked him to make a drawing for her of the 
nephew of the Emperor Napoleon I. He|American wild turkey, the size not to be 
was very kind. He as well as others, saw|larger than his own thumb-nail! But a 
the great merit of the drawings, and Audubon | reason for this caprice soon appeared. The 
was advised to go to England to have! lady took away her little turkey in triumph, 
them engraved in such a manner as to do/had it engraved on a precious stone for a 
them justice. This seems like his first taste | seal, and presented the seal to Audubon. 
of public appreciation,—the first trembling} Audubon now opened a regular subscrip- 
note of what afterwards swelled to a full tion list for the publication of his giant book, 
chorus of praise and admiration. and visited Manchester and Edinburgh to 

In August, 1824, he carried his portfolio to|seek out friends, and make himself and his 
New York. Here, as usual with him when | object known. It was in the latter town that 
he had been any length of time leading a|his eyes beheld the welcome sight of the 
town life, his spirits sank a good deal. He | first proof of the first engraving of his Ameri- 
wrote of himself, “Remember that I have|can birds. It was to him like seeing the 
done nothing, and fear I may die unknown. | foundation stone laid of a splendid cathedral 
I feel I am strange to all but the birds of| of which he was to be the architect. 

America. In a few days I shall be in the} “I am féted, feasted, elected honorary 
woods and quite forgotten.” ‘member of societies, making money by my 

But “ quite forgotten” Audubon was not |exhibition and by my paintings. It is Mr. 
to be. In October of the same year, having | Audubon here, and Mr. Audubon there, and 
visited Niagara and many other places in the |I can only hope that Mr. Audubon will not 
interval, he was, as he describes it, ‘‘at Pitts-| be made a conceited fool at last.” 
burgh, scouring the country for birds.” Part} So simply he writes of himself, as the feel- 
of this “scouring” seems to have been carried | ‘ing crept over him that he was already 
on as a deck passenger in a boat to Louis-| beginning to be famous. 
ville, where he slept among some shavings.| Audubon told a friend who was in admira- 
But he was busy in his own way then, and so|tion over his pictures, that the reason his 
full of contentment. | works gave pleasure was because they were 








After many vicissitudes—once even giving |“ exact copies of the works of God, who is 
dancing lessons to earn a little money—he the great Architect and perfect Artist.” And 
did at ‘last, in the spring of 1826, carry out| this does indeed seem to be the real key to 
his intention of visiting England to show his | his success. 


portfolio of treasures, the fruit of his patient | In due time he made his way to London 


observing eye and industrious hand. | with his pictures, and there experienced in a 
Away he sailed from New Orleans in the remarkable manner the ups and downs of 
bright month of May, Mother Carey’s chickens life. So poor was he that he often painted 
following and sweeping round the ship as they | all day, and stole out in the dusk of evening 
got out to sea. And in July of the same ‘to sell his pictures, in order to provide him- 
year he was in business-like Liverpool, far | self with the means of living, and paying the 
distant from wild woods and solitudes, and| engravers who were engaged upon his pre- 
from all his cherished feathered friends. | cious bird-pictures. 
Audubon was supplied with some letters of; At last, however, an event occurred which 
introduction, and this “man of the woods”) cheered him on his way. King George IV. 
soon grasped the hand of fellowship with | | Subscribed for his book, and permitted its 
many in England who had made their names | publication under his particular patronage ! 
famous in various ways through the exercise} After this success Audubon left En; sland, 
of their talents. His name began to be | determined on a visit to Paris. Cuvier lived 
talked about. He exhibited his pictures at | there then, and greeted his brother naturalist 
the Royal Institution, and made #100. All|most kindly. He invited him to dine, and 
who saw his drawings expressed mingled | the two men, having at least one subject in 
admiration and astonishment. Lord Stanley common, “talked ornithology.” Cuvier also 
said they deserved the patronage of the | introduced him and his portfolio to the Royal 
Crown. Mr. Lizars, the engraver, as his| Institute, and Audubon’s name and fame 








practical eye fell upon one of the pictures, | 
exclaimed, “‘ My God, I never saw anything 
like this before !” 

One of his lady friends in Liverpool made 
a most extraordinary request of him. She 


spread rapidly through Paris. 

Money, however, did not seem so plenti- 
fulin France, “Whata work! whata price! 
who can pay it ?” exclaimed those who in- 
spected his pictures at the Royal Academy 
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of Science. Cuvier wrote a report of 
Audubon’s work at this time, in which he 
styled it “the most magnificent monument 
which has yet been erected to ornithology.” 

The Duke of Orleans soon became a sub- 
scriber, and promised to write to the Emperor 
of Austria and the King of Sweden, to invite 
them also to place the book in their col- 
lection. 

“Mr. Audubon, you are the king of orni- 
thological painters,” said M. Gerard to him, 
with a warm grasp of his hand. All these 
things must have been sweet to Audubon, 
though he was already beginning to pine for 
his wild wood life again. 

Another winter was passed in London, 
and then in the spring of 1829, Audubon, 
having made arrangements for the progress 
of his work in his absence, stepped on board 
a ship bound for America. 

America safely reached on his return from 
his business visit to England, Audubon 





quickly betook himself to his life-work, and 
prepared to store his mind with yet further | 
and fuller information for his “ Birds of| 
America.” The spring season being favour- | 
able for his purpose, he went to Camden, in| 
New Jersey, and there spent three weeks | 
watching the arrivals of the various migratory | 
birds, who usually flocked there in crowds in | 
the month of April or May. The sea} 
shores of New Jersey promised him ample 
interest and occupation. Great Egg Harbour 
was the place he fixed upon as his destina- 
tion, and in this wild spot a fisherman, 
Gunner, kindly received him under his roof. 
While lodged with him the naturalist knew 
many days of the kind he considered 
especially happy, one day going to the 
woods to search the swamps in which the 
herons bred, passing another amid the joyous 
cries of the marsh hens, and on a third carry- 
ing slaughter among the white-crested sea- 
gulls. 

It was Audubon’s object, which he carried 
out as far as was possible, not only to make 
faithful drawings of his birds, but also of their 
nests, eggs, and of the trees and plants which 
each bird most frequented and fed upon. 

Having successfully laid up a store of fresh 
knowledge and experience in New Jersey, he 
determined to visit the great pine swamps of 
Florida. Birds of large number, and of many 
varieties, were to be had there ; and though 
these swamps or low glades were infested 
with fever, and were moreover scarcely pass- 
able, except on the main tracks, to any but 
the Indian natives of the place, Audubon 





from a conscientious discharge of his duty to 
his great work. Ifthe “Birds of America” 
is to be published as his life-work, then he 
must see that it contains faithful pictures and 
descriptions of all the birds of America, as 
far as he can find them in their natural 
haunts. He must go and observe them with 
his own eyes, be they in the desolate swamp, 
on the breezy mountain side, or in the green 
gloom of the mighty forest. 

“So,” he writes, “ I bargained to be carried 
in a cart to the central parts of the great pine 
swamp.” After all, it did not turn out so 
badly, for though the journey was rough, 
Audubon succeeded in finding pretty com- 
fortable quarters with a woodsman in the 
swamp. He was made welcome, promised 
assistance in his work, and found many beau- 
tiful birds. Indeed, one is surprised to learn 
that in the heart of this pine swamp Audubon 
was able to sit in a comfortable house, draw- 
ing the birds he had brought in from the 
surrounding wilds, while his woodsman host 
read aloud to him some favourite poems from 
Burns. 

In the south, on the Mississippi shores, 
and in the woods of Louisiana, he made still 
larger additions to his bird collection, and 
having thus turned his time to good account 
since leaving England, he determined to re- 
turn to the business land and town life with 
these fresh fruits of his labour. 

In 1830 Audubon arrived in England, and 
found he had, during his absence, been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London. He was now sufficiently well known 
to obtain ready sales for his pictures, and 
during this English visit he painted a good 
deal to keep himself in possession of ready 
money. His time was very fully employed, 
for he not only painted for sale in all spare 
hours, but he began to write up his biography 
of birds at high pressure rate. He says him- 
self, “ Writing now became the order of the 
day. I sat at it as soon as I awoke in the 
morning, and continued the whole long day ; 
and so full was my mind of birds and their 
habits, that in my sleep I continually dreamed 
of birds.” 

While this hard work was progressing his 
spirits sometimes flagged, and he longed for 
his woodsman’s life again. Yet on reviewing 
the past he could not help a feeling of satis- 
faction and astonishment, to think that he 
was the same individual who had disembarked 
on British shores so short a time before, poor 
and unknown; his hopes treasured and 
hidden away between the pages of his port- 
folio, —his portrait gallery of woodland 
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_ beauties, singers, and celebrities brought from. 
| the far west. 


THE BIRD-LOVER. 


As the autumn days were shortening into 
winter, Audubon withdrew from this en- 


His English visit on this occasion was but |chanting life, and returning to Boston in 
| Short. In September, 1831, he returned to | October, 1832, he set to work to turn his 
America. The following winter was passed | summer ‘days to account by making ¢rawings 
very successfully in East Florida, and it was lof all the new birds he had found, refreshing || 
resolved to devote the lengthening days of | himself occasionally by an excursion into the 
summer to the more northern part of the / surrounding country. 

country. He determined to search “the! Bleak, forbidding Labrador was as yet 
most unfrequented parts of the State of, "unexplored. How could he feel his life’s | 
Maine ” for what birds might there be found. | | work was complete and true, did he neglect 
In many cases he was disappointed by the | to search out her shores also? “ Four young | 
scarcity of his favourites, but on reaching the | gentlemen, all fond of natural history, and | 
Penobscot River, in Maine, his heart thrilled | willing to encounter the difficulties and pri- 
with joy. “Its broad transparent waters”) vations of the voyage,” were hailed as con- 
lay unruffled before him, disturbed only by | genial companions, and the little party char- 
the gliding canoes of the Indians, before | tered a schooner and set out in the early || 

















which the water-fowl fled in affright. ‘The | summer of 1833. 
Canada jay leaped gaily from twig to twig ; | 
the kingfisher, as if vexed at being suddenly 
surprised, rattled loudly as it swiftly flew off ; 
and the fish-hawk and eagle spread their 
broad wings over the water. All around was 
beautiful, 
delight.” 

Happy, pure-hearted Audubon, thus watch- 
ed with educated eye the wonderful works 
of God. 

The sea-birds frequenting the Bay of 
Fundy were coveted objects of study, and 
before many months had passed he made 
arrangements to explore these waters. A 
United States revenue cutter was engaged in | 
a cruise in the bay, and Audubon, “the man 
of the woods,” managed to become a pas- 
senger. He was well rewarded. Wild, 
beautiful, and strange were the scenes he 
passed through and the sights he saw, and 
ever as he sailed he was by eye, and hand, 
and brain enriching the pages of his “ Birds 
of America.” On Whitehead Island he had 
the good fortune to find numbers of a certain 
kind of gull, whose habits he was most 
anxious to study. ‘“‘ What a treat, reader,” 
he writes, “was it to find birds of this kind | 
lodged in fir trees, and sitting comfortably on | 
their eggs !” 

Many “treats” of this sort were enjoyed 
by the poor naturalist during his cruisings in 
the Bay of Fundy. The beauties and the’ 
wonders that he saw filled him with enthu- | 
siasm. His eager heart and head were 
longing to understand the mysteries of nature | 
around him, and full of religious feeling he | 


and we gazed on the scene with 


'was not so unendurable after all, 


| Audubon thought it was snow. 


The expedition seems to have created 
some excitement at Eastport, from which || 
place they sailed. All the men of the place || 
turned out to see them off, and the batteries || 
of the garrison saluted them as they sailed | 
away. 

“Cold, rain, and hail,” was their por- 
tion that month of June, though they had 
occasional experience of what Audubon | 
calls “ beautiful weather.” A week after || 
they left Eastport they landed on one of || 
the Magdalene islands, in the Gulf of St. | 
Lawrence. So chilled were they as scarcely | 
to be able to use their fingers. But what || 
of that? they had reached a place which || 
was ‘‘the resort of many sea-birds,” and 
Audubon records that he saw some “ noble 
ravens.” 

The little party found that when they really 
took to scrambling about the island, the cold 
and the 
small scrubby woods were filled with birds. 
The fox-tailed sparrow, the hermit, and tawny || 
thrush, the wren, the piping plover, and 
others, made merry there in the brief northern 
summer. 

The account of the gannets that covered | 
the rock off the coast of Labrador reads || 
almost like a fairy tale. The top of this huge | 


rock is nearly a quarter of a mile square, 


and more than three hundred feet above the 
sea. It was so thickly covered with white 
gannets as the schooner approached, that 
A closer in- 
spection, however, revealed the truth. The 
whole surface was covered by nests about 











said he often wished “to converse with the | two feet apart in rows, “as regular as a potato- 
feathered inhabitants of the forest,” when he| field.” On these nests sat the beautiful white 
listened to the songs of thanksgiving they/| birds, while above and around the air was 
poured out to that great Being who had| filled with gannets like thick falling snow- 
created him and them, flakes. The naturalist and his companions 
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felt it was worth while to bear some hardships |now. Poor and rich alike paid their tribute 


| to see so marvellous a sight. 
| At last they reached Labrador itself, and 
came to anchor in American harbour. 


There was not much on shore to tempt) 
posed, shut his hand tight over his gold 


Audubon described the country | 


| any but those with some very definite object 
| of pursuit. 
| as “poor, rugged,and miserable.” The trees 
|| were “wiry and scraggy dwarfs ;” and the 
‘| land, when not rocky, as “ boggy to a man’s 


? 


| waist.” 


Drawing, and observing habits of eider 
ducks and other birds, filled his time all 
through this chilly June. “ Drew all day” is 
an oft-repeated entry in his diary. 

On July 5th he states he drew from four 
|| o'clock in the morning till three in the after- 
| noon. On July 6th, “thermometer 48°. At 
|} noon my fingers were so cold that I could no 
| longer hold my pencil to draw ; the fact is, I 
|| am growing old too fast; alas! I feel it, and 
| yet work I will; and may God grant me life 
to see the last plate of my mammoth work 
finished.” 
| Thus, while engravers in London were busy 
| preparing the earlier pictures for his book, 
the bird-lover, hidden away on the dreary 
|| coast of Labrador, was producing more mate- 
rials for their labours with untiring hand and 
unflagging spirit. 

So early as August birds were already be- 
ginning to fly southwards, scared away from 
Labrador by approaching winter; and the 
little company of naturalists prepared to 
follow this good example, bearing away with 
them 173 skins of birds obtained during this 
visit. 

When they once more found themselves in 
the haunts of men, and traversing the streets 
of a town, the change to the pavement from 
the soft mosses on which they had walked in 
Labrador caused the feet of the whole party 
to become sore. One cannot suppose, how- 
ever, that Audubon cared much about that. 

The practical results of his recent labours 
were now apparent. Two precious parcels 
were shipped for England, each insured for 
2,000 dollars. One contained thirteen por- 
traits of birds for the second volume of his 
book ; the other seventeen more of sea-birds, 
with which to begin his third volume. Weary, 
toilsome days and hardships vanished from 
the memory before this glorious satisfaction. 

Another visit to England lay before him. 
| A letter from his son, then in England him- 
self, advised his presence there to look after 
his publishing business in person. This| 
third visit lasted rather more than two years, | 


Audubon was busy, happy, and prosperous | had wished in his early diary to see. 


‘of admiration to the work of his hands. 


But to the rich alone could he look for aid in 


‘money to publish such a costly volume. One 


rich man, one of the richest as might be sup- 


when the book was presented to him for pur- 
chase. 

“What a hundred pounds for birds! 
Why, sir, I will give you five pounds, and not 
a farthing more,” cried Rothschild. 

“ I kept the work, and afterwards sold it to 
aman with less money but a nobler heart,” 
says Audubon. 

But birds, more birds, were still required 
to make his book complete, and the un- 
wearied naturalist crossed the ocean once 
more to seek for them. The winter of 
1836-7 was spent in Charleston, and as the 
spring drew on he went, accompanied by his 
son and a friend, along part of the coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico, with the object of supply- 
ing materials for his book. 

But “the man of the woods” was not a 
young man now, and the constant hardships, 
long fasts, and exposure to weather began to 
tell upon him as it had not done hitherto. 
He returned from this wandering very weary 
about the end of May. 

The following autumn he again travelled to 
London, bearing with him the precious pro- 
ducts of his toils. Then in the quiet of 
Edinburgh he sat down to finish the drawings 
which would complete the wonderful work on 
which he had spent his life. This done, at 
the close of 1839 again he returned to 
America, not to quit it any more., 

Some might suppose he would now enjoy 
a well-earned repose. But Audubon could 
not be idle. The indefatigable man had an 
idea in his head of bringing out a work on 
quadrupeds, similar to his birds, though not 
on such a gigantic scale. He restlessly 
longed to visit the Rocky Mountains and 
country west in furtherance of his object. 
He did undertake the journey, and he did 
publish a book on quadrupeds, but his fame 
rests not on it, but on his birds. 

In October, 1843, he was in New York. 
Time was slipping from him fast. He was 
past sixty years of age, and his out-of-door 
field life was a thing gone by. But he was 
innocent-minded and happy to the last, turn- 
ing over with pleasure as long as his sight 
lasted the original drawings he had made of 
many a wild beauty fresh from the woods or 
mountain side. 

Now he saw that “last perspective ” he 
Now 
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he knew he had made his name to shine, and 
he was content. 

Four or five years before his death his 
mind broke down. But it seems to have 
caused him no suffering, and he died in peace 
in January, 1851. 


Thus Audubon, the adventurous young 
wanderer, without money or friends, worked 
out the idea he had set before him to com- 
plete success, and died Audubon the cele- 
brated naturalist, the author and artist of the 


| Birds of America.” 


M. C. TOWNSHEND. 








NOTES ON PERSIAN LITERATURE. 


* No. VIII.—NatTionau INSIGNIA. 


THE causes which led to the adoption of death. 


the lion and sun as the arms in the Persian 
royal standard, cannot be distinctly traced ; 
but Sir John Malcolm, in his valuable history 
of Persia, expresses his belief that the arms are 
not of any great antiquity. They are to be met 
with on the coins of the Seljukian dynasty,— 
of whom the last prince, Toghrul 3rd, expired 
A.D. 1193,— and Hulakoo, the grandson 
of Ghenghiz Khan,* who conquered the 
whole of Persia, or his successors probably 
adopted the emblem as a trophy of their con- 
quest, in the thirteenth century. 

One of the standards of the ancient monarchs 
was the famous apron of the blacksmith Kawa, 
in the time of Zohauk. This prince came from 
Syria, invaded Persia and defeated and put to 
a cruel death the reigning sovereign, Jemsheed 
—the same who is said to have built Perse- 
polis, the ruins of which to this day the 
natives call Tukht-i-Jemsheed, the throne of 
Jemsheed. Though the latter prince was a 
great reformer, and in his early life was 
beloved by’ his people, prosperity filled him 
with such overweening pride that he pro- 
claimed himself the Deity, and hence his sub- 
jects considered that his punishment was a 
judgment by Providence on account of his 
impiety. However, Zohauk was a monster 
who delighted in the daily slaughter of his 
subjects ; and at length Kawa, a blacksmith, 
roused to desperation by the approaching 
immolation of two of his sons, raised the 
standard of revolt. The Persians fought with 
enthusiasm under the apron of the honest 
blacksmith; and after numerous battles 
Zohauk was taken prisoner and put to a cruel 


* Ghenghiz Khan first reduced the whole of Tartary, 
and, after subduing the Chinese empire in two great 
campaigns, defeated Sultan Jellal-u-deen on the 
Indus. At the time of his death, at the age of 73 
(A.D. 1226), his dominions extended from the Indus to 
the Black Sea, and from the Volga to the plains of 
China. No such scourge to the human race has 
arisen, even taking into account that other great Tartar 
conqueror, Timour-lung. 





Kawa then raised to the throne 
Feridoon, a prince of the late royal family, 


whose father had been murdered by the | 


late monarch, and who had himself fought 


under the banner of the blacksmith. The | 


first act of the grateful prince was to convert 
this apron into the royal standard of Persia, 
and he caused it to be richly ornamented with 
jewels, to which every king added. It was 
called the Derufsh-i-K4wanee (the standard 


of Kéwa) and continued to be the royal flag | 


till the Mohammedan conquest. The first 
attack on the Persian empire made by the 
Arabs, who had early embraced the new faith 
of Mahomet, was during the reign of the 
Caliph Omar, who commanded one of his 
generals, Aboo-Obeyd, to cross the Euphrates. 
In two battles, in the latter of which the 
caliph himself was present, the Persians were 
victorious under the folds of their ancient 
banner ; but at length fortune ceased to smile 
on the historic emblem of Persia’s freedom 


from tyranny, and at the sanguinary battle of | 


Kudseah, when, according to Mohammedan 


chroniclers, 100,000 Persians were slain, the | 


Arab general Saad-i-Wukass inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat on the forces of Yezdijerd, * and 
the famous Derufsh-i-Kawanee fell into the 


hands of the Arabs and was forwarded to the | 


Caliph Omar. We are informed by D’Her- 
belot that this famous standard was so richly 
ornamented that it was divided into many 
portions, and enriched all those who shared in 
it. Major Price, in his valuable history of 
the Mohammedans (vol. i, p. 116), gives fur- 


ther details. Writing from the Hubeeb-ul-Syur | 
and the Rogut-ul-Suffa, both highly respectable 


* This prince, however, continued the struggle ; but 
on the plains of Nahavund, about forty-five miles from 


Hamadan, the Arab general, Noman, utterly routed the | 
Persian army with the loss of 30,000 men. Yezdijerd | 
was soon after put to death, and he was the last | 


monarch of the Sassanian dynasty, which included, 
during its tenure of the throne for 415 years, the 
names of Ardisheer, Shahpoor and Nousherwan. 
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works, he states that for the tribe of Bene 
Temiem “was reserved the additional good 
fortune of seizing the celebrated standard of 
| the Persian empire, which from the original 
| dimensions and shape of a blacksmith’s apron, 
| had been, by this time, enlarged to the length 
of twenty-two feet, by about fifteen in breadth, 
enriched with jewels of great value.” This 
|| was in the year 638 of the Christian era, 


| being the seventeenth year of the Hejira, or | 


|| flight of Mahomet. 

|| Herodotus makes no mention of the stand- 
|| ard of Persia. Xenophon states that the royal 
_ ensign was a golden eagle, with its wings 
resting upon a spear; and Quintus Curtius 
describes it as the same in the time of 
Alexander, But though the Persians had an 
| eagle as an ensign, this, says Malcolm, is no 
| reason for concluding that the standard of 
Kawa did not also exist. 
| been a royal standard in ages before the adop- 
tion of the apron of Kawa, and this probably 
was the eagle described. Persian historians 
| relate that the sacred banner of Kawa was 
| seldom unfurled. Since the introduction of 
|| Mohammedanism a variety of flags have been 
adopted, the commonest being a representa- 
tion of the Zulfekar, or two-edged sword of 
Ali; but, says Malcolm, notwithstanding the 
attachment of the Persians to this sacred 


|| banner, their sovereigns have, since about the 
| year 1240, preserved, as the arms of the 
|| country, the device of a lion and sun. 
Hanway states (vol. i. p. 199) that over the 
gate which forms the entrance of the palace 
built, early in the seventeenth century, by 


There must have) 


|in quaint language a Mohammedan saint, 
'whom, he terms “a long-named, long-boned 
(judging from the dimensions of his grave), and 
long since rotten prophet ;” and speaking 
\of one of the ministers whose long name 
|equally puzzled him, he says “ If God does 
‘not damn the fellow for all his vile heresies, 
‘he will assuredly do it for his long name, 
|which always puzzled my lord ambassador.” 
All the regular corps of infantry in the 
| Shah’s service have banners with the device 
|of the lion and sun, and these flags are pre- 
‘sented with great ceremony, the moollah or 
| priest attending to implore the Divine bless- 
\ing on them. Medals given for gallantry to 
officers of the Shah’s army are struck with 
‘this emblem on them, and they are as highly 
valued as are the medals of military orders 
in Europe. 

Futteh Ali, the shah of Persia who suc- 
ceeded his uncle Agha Mahomed, the founder 
\of the Kujjur dynasty, created an order of 
knighthood called the “Sun,” in honour of 
General Gardanne, the ambassador of the 
great Napoleon, and on the arrival in 1809 
of Sir Harford Jones, the envoy from the 
British court, he offered him the ribbon of 
the order. This, however, was declined on ac- 
‘count of the circumstances attending its origin. 
Futteh Ali subsequently pressed the offer of 
| the orderonGeneral Malcolm,whowas then on 
| his second mission to Teheran as envoy from 
'the Governor-General of India. The king 
of Persia determined, however, that his first 
European friend—Sir John Malcolm,—whose 
first mission in 1800 was conducted with 








Shah Abbas the Great, at Ashraff in Mazend- | extraordinary pomp and magnificence, should 


eran, are “ the arms of Persia, being a lion and | wear an order of his own creation, and hence 
| sun rising bebindit.” It was at this palace of | instituted that of the “Lion and Sun,” and 
Ashraff that the great* Persian king received | at the present time many British officers and 


the British ambassador from James L., Sir | diplomatists write the letters, K.L.S., after 











| Dodmore Cotton, who was accompanied by | their name. 


|| Sir Robert Shirley, sent as an envoy by the} 
| Shah to the British court, and by Sir Thomas 
| Herbert, the learned historian of this mis- 
sion. t This veracious chronicler describes 


} 


| 


* Shah Abbas is entitled to the term “‘ Great,” for not 
only most of the palaces, gardens, and avenues of 
Ispahan owe their existence to his munificence, as also 
| the noble bridge of thirty-three arches that spans the 

the river Zainderood, but he beautified and embellished 
cities of Meshed and Ashraff, and threw bridges over 
almost all the rivers in Persia. 

t The mission ended abortively, owing to the death 
within a few months after their arrival at Ispahan 
of both Sir Dodmore Cotton and Sir Robert Shirley. 
Sir Thomas Herbert’s work is very curious, but his 
descriptions were vouched by Sir John Malcolm, the 
best authority, as being reliable, although written in no 
very tolerant spirit. 

VIIL. 


Malcolm, in his interesting and graphic 
|sketches of Persia, gives an account of the 
investiture by the Persian monarch, which 
took place on his taking leave. ‘ Dresses of 
honour were sent for the Elchee * and his 
suite. When we came to the tent at the 
entrance into the king’s pavilion, we were 
imet by one of the chief ministers, and a fir- 
man, or royal mandate, was read, conferring on 
the Elchee the title of Khan or Lord, with 
the rank of Sipah-Silar, or general. This 
firman was then placed in his hat, it being the 
custom for a Persian noble, on receiving any 
honorary title from his king, to wear the 
patent of creation in his cap when he goes to 
court to return thanks. After we were seated 


* Ambassador. 
2R 
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his majesty congratulated the Elchee on his 
accession of rank. ‘When you came here 
first,’ he said, ‘ you were a captain, you are 
now a general in your own country ; I have 
made you a Khan and Sip&h-Silar in mine. 
At your next visit, which must be soon, I 
shall expect you to be a Ferméin-Fermiinee 
or ruler: but approach nearer.’ 

“The Elchee rose, and went up to the throne 
on which the king was seated; and his 
majesty, taking up a diamond star, began to 
pin it on the Elchee’s coat. It was evidently 
the first time the royal hands had been so 
employed. ‘The king,’—a title by which 
he often speaks of himself,—‘the king,’ said 
he, ‘does not understand this business ; and 
he laughed heartily at his own awkwardness. 
However, he would not allow any one to help 
him, and having at length accomplished the 
task, he again congratulated the Elchee, say- 
ing, ‘you are now confirmed in my service ; 
I can show no higher favour than this. And 
that star will convince all the world of the 
regard in which the king holds you.’ Nothing 
was wanting to render his farewell audience 
kind and gracious. His majesty, on our ris- 
ing to take leave, expressed his hope of seeing 
the Elchee again, saying, ‘every second has 
a third ;’ and when we were fifty yards from 
the throne, and making our last bow, depart- 
ing from all usage, he exclaimed ina loud 
voice to the Elchee, ‘Once more, may God 
preserve you!’ The courtiers looked amazed 
at this deviation from established form ; and 
the prime minister told the Elchee he ought 
to value it far beyond all the honours con- 
ferred upon him.” 

The fate of this prime minister, the famous 
Hajee Ibrahim, one of the most remarkable 
men the country has produced, was tragic ; 
but unhappily numerous instances may be 
quoted from the blood-stained page of Per- 
sian history, in which jealousy and court 
intrigue have consigned to death or disgrace 
grand viziers, whose freedom from corrup- 
tion, or chastisement of it in others, have 
raised up a host of enemies. If report speaks 
true, the grand vizier of his present majesty, 
who made himself many friends in this 
country, and is regarded by all who know him 
as an able and conscientious minister, very 
nearly met a fate similar to that which befell 
his great predecessor. 

Hajee* Ibrahim was the son of a respect- 
able magistrate of Shiraz, and was placed in 
the same position as his father by Kurreem 
Khan, and promoted by Jaffier Khan to the 


* Hajee is a title borne by those who have made a 


position of first magistrate of the province of 


in obtaining easy access for that prince into 
Shiraz when forced to fly from Ispahan, On 


Lootf Ali Khan was placed on the throne 


remarkable for the possession of almost every 
virtue. But prosperity exerted a_ baleful 
influence on his character, and Hajee Ibra- 
him, who at length distrusted him, made 
overtures to Agha Mahomed Khan, chief of 
the Kujjurs,—a Turkish tribe that had been 
settled for some centuries in the neighbour- 
hood of Asterabad,—and when Lootf Ali Khan 
had advanced some marches towards Ispahan, 
to oppose Agha Mahomed, the Hajee seized 
the two noblemen left in charge of the garrison 
and citadel of Shiraz—he being only civil 
governor of the city—and sent word to his 
brother with the royal army, which was on 
the eve of engaging the rebel troops under 
the command of Agha Mahomed’s nephew, 
popularly known as Baba Khan, and who 
subsequently ascended the throne of Persia 
as Futteh Ali Khan. Lootf Ali’s troops 
mutinied, and that prince fled to Shiraz, but 
upon his arrival, found that Hajee Mahomed | 
had declared against him. After many | 
attempts to recover the throne, during which 
the young prince displayed skill and daring | 





of the very highest quality(on some occasions | 
encountering and defeating the usurper’s | 
armies when they outnumbered him, ten, and | 
even roo to one), he was treacherously | 
betrayed into the hands of Agha Mahomed | 
by the Governor of Nermansheer, and after | 
having his eyes put out, and suffering every | 
indignity his brutal enemy could inflict upon | 
him, was thrown into a dungeon, where he 
was soon after murdered. ‘Thus, at the early 
age of 25 years, perished the last sovereign 
of the Zend dynasty, which had for nearly 
half a century ruled Persia ; though since the 
death of its founder, Kurreem Khan, one of | 
the greatest and best sovereigns we read of 
in the history of any country, their power 
never possessed any stability. 

Agha Mahomed now ruled the whole of | 
Persia, and took care that there should be no 
chance of a restoration, for he either put to | 
death or deprived of sight every member of | 
the Zend family who could aspire to the 
throne. 


minister,* but personally presided over every 
* His Persian title is Sudder-i-Azim (‘first in 








pilgrimage to Mahomet’s shrine at Mecca. 


| 
Hajee Ibrahim became not only prime | 








Fars, as an acknowledgment of his services | 


the murder of Jaffier Khan in 1789, his son | 


entirely by the exertions of Hajee Ibrahim, || FF 
and there seemed to be every promise of a || F) 
long and happy reign, as the young king was || F 
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department of State; his sovereign placed 
implicit confidence in his integrityand wisdom, 
and his power was unbounded. Malcolm, in 
his history of Persia, relates that when Agha 
Mahomed was encamped in Kerman soon 
after the death of his rival, and the Hajee 
was proceeding to join him, one of the royal 
guards who met the latter on the road, 
behaved to him with extreme insolence. The 
minister directed some of his followers to 
seize the man and chastise him; it was in 
vain that those who were with him begged 
him to refrain from an act which they con- 
ceived would inevitably ruin him. 

“Tf Agha Mahomed Khan,” said he 


|| sternly, “can countenance by his protection 











oe 


the insolence of a fellow like this to a man 
of my rank, the sooner I am destroyed the 
better.” When he arrived in camp he found 
the monarch informed of the transaction, and 
at their meeting he exclaimed, “ So you have 
punished one of my servants, Hajee? I 
am grateful to you for having done so; you 
are exactly the person I want to keep 
these rascals in order.” A short personal 
knowledge confirmed him in his favourable 
impressions of the talents of Hajee Ibrahim, 
and, says the historian, “no measure of his 
reign contributed nore to his success than 
his employing this extraordinary man, whose 
genius was suited to his high office.” The 
author of the “ Sketches of Persia” describes 
him “as a heavy-looking man, dressed in 
plain clothes,” who walked with “a rolling 
gait that almost approached a waddle. His 
features were rather coarse, and his eyes, 
though clear, had nothing of the piercing or 
searching qualities I had anticipated. As to 


| his manners, they did not appear to have 


changed with his condition, but to be still 
those of a respectable citizen of Shiraz. I 
was, I confess, quite disappointed ; but before 
the half-hour expired which he passed in con- 
versation with the Elchee, my mind _ had 
undergone another change, for there was in 
all he said a good sense, a sincerity, and a 
strength that quite convinced me of the 
justice of the fame he had acquired.” 

When Agha Mahomed, during his second 
expedition to Georgia in 1796, was murdered 
by two of his attendants whom he had con- 
demned to death, simply for quarrelling in so 


| loud a tone of voice as to disturb him in his 
| tent, Hajee Ibrahim proclaimed his allegiance 


to the declared heir Futteh Ali,who triumphed 


\| Over all rivals. 


| 
{ 
| 


| 





precedence”); and he is also called Nizam-ood- 
Doulah “the trusted of the State’; and Nizana-ood- 
doulah, (“ the regulator of the State.”’) 


The Hajee’s power was now greater than 
ever, and he and his family monopolised 
many of the most important offices of state. 
Of this an amusing anecdote is told. A shop- 
keeper of Ispahan went to the brother of the 
minister, who was governor of the city, to 
represent that he could not pay a certain 
impost. ‘ You must pay it like others,” said 
the governor, “or leave the city.” “Where 
can [ go?” asked the man. “To Shiraz or 
Cashan.” “ Your nephew rules the one city, 
and your brother the other.” “Go to the 
king and complain if you like.” “ Your 
brother, the Hajee, is prime minister.” 
“Then,” said the enraged governor, “ go to 

” naming a place unmentionable. 
“* Hajee meerhoom,* the pious pilgrim, your 
father, is dead,” retorted the undaunted 
Ispahanee. ‘“ My friend,” said the governor, 
bursting into a laugh, “I will pay the impost 
myself since you declare my family keeps you 
from all redress both in this world and the 
next.” 

Hajee Ibrahim was a true patriot and 
staunch supporter of the Kujjur dynasty, 
which he had been chiefly instrumental in 
placing on the throne by an act of treachery 
at Shiraz towards his sovereign, Lootf Ali 
Khan, which forms the chief stain on his 
character, for he and his family owed all their 
advancement to Kurreem Khan, and his suc- 
cessors of the Zend dynasty; but the great 
minister had powerful and unrelenting ene- 
mies at court, who sought to undermine his 
influence with the king, Futteh Ali Shah, and 
Hajee Ibrahim was too haughty and over- 
bearing to attempt to gain them over by con- 
cession, and too honest and high-minded to 
combat them by employing their own 
weapons of craft and corruption. He had be- 
come very intimate with Captain Malcolm in 
his first mission to the Persian court in 1800, 
and on bidding him farewell, communicated 
to him his forebodings that he would soon 
be put to death through the machinations 
of his enemies. “ The king and his ministers,” 
said he, “are all anxious to destroy me. Your 
arrival has delayed for a short time the exe- 
cution of their designs, but is only for a short 
period. I could easily save myself; but 
Persia would again be plunged into warfare. 
My object,” he continued, “has been to give 
my country one king; I cared not whether 
he was a Zend or a Kujjur, so that there was 
an end of internal distraction. I have seen 
enough of these scenes of blood, I will be 
concerned in no more of them. I hope I 


* Hajee meerhoom means the “deceased Hajee,” 








or pilgrim. 
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DRIFTED HOME. 








have made my peace with God and _ shall 
therefore die contented.” 

The British envoy, who had succeeded in 
effecting an outward reconciliation between 
Hajee Ibrahim and the other ministers, 
Meerza * Seffee and Meerza Riza Koolee, 
took this opportunity of beseeching his friend 
to treat these personages with more considera- 
tion and respect. Healso earnestly exhorted 
him to bear with more temper than he did 
| the occasional fits of ill-humour and violence 
| of the king. 

“TI cannot alter my nature,” said the Hajee, 





who appeared plunged in a fit of melancholy, 
| “it is plain and downright ; besides the con- 
| duct you recommend would be of no use ; 
it would only precipitate my fate. The fears 
of my enemies would lead them to conclude 
| that it covered some deep design.” 

During this conversation, which was the 
last held between the minister and his British 
| friend, the only other person present was the 
| youngest son of the former, a fine boy of five 
years of age. The child, who was well trained 
in Persian etiquette, had remained quiet, but 
| when he saw the Elchee, who had frequently 
taken him on his lap and showed him atten- 
tion, move towards the door, he ran after him 
and in trying to lay hold of his clothes, he 
fell on his face and burst into tears. The 
Hajee, forgetting all forms in parental affec- 
tion, ran forward also, and taking his son in 
his arms, said,— 

“Thou hast a heart, my child, thou hast a 
heart ; but God,” said he in a lower tone to 
the Elchee, “‘ has informed him he is soon to 
lose his father, and taught him where to look 
for a friend.” 

The anticipations of the minister proved 


* The term Meerza, when prefixed to a name, im- 
plies a secretary or civilian; when it follows, it 








designates a prince. 


just, though his fate was delayed fortwo years, 
chiefly through the influence of the king’s 
mother, who jvalued at its true worth the || 
disinterestedness of Hajee Ibrahim. Her 
death left the field open to his enemies, who 
fabricated every accusation that could work || 
either upon the pride or fears of the king, to || 
destroy one they both dreaded and hated. | 
Their arts were but too successful, and the 
high and disdainful manner in which this 
truly great man repelled the charges brought 
against him, resulted in his being put to a 
cruel death. * According to the barbarous 
custom prevalent in Persia and Western 
Turkestan, his brothers and sons were included 
inthe sentence, and, though residing in different 
parts of the kingdom, they were all simul- |, 
taneously seized. Some were put to death, | 
and others lost their eyes, but the property 
of all alike was confiscated; indeed the 
accumulated wealth of the family, which was 
very great, no doubt greatly conduced to 
their overthrow. Among the victims was, of 
course, the youngest son of the unfortunate 
minister, who was deprived of his sight. 
The sanguinary tyrant who thus rewarded the 
devotion of a lifetime, aware of Malcolm’s 
regard for the child and of the touching 
incident related above, on the occasion of || 
Malcolm’s second embassy in 1809, directed || 
that the sightless boy should meet him on 
his advance, and receive from his old friend 
the sympathy that was due to his great mis- 
fortunes, and which General Malcolm did not 
fail warmly to express. 


* Hajee Ibrahim’s duties were divided among | 
several ministers. Hajee Mahomed Hossein, formerly | 
governor of Ispahan, was placed at the head of the 
finance and revenue department, under the title of | 
Ameen-ood-doulah (‘security of the State”) Meerza | 
Seffee was made prime minister; and Meerza Riza 
Koolee and Meerza Boozoorg had important posts 
entrusted to them. 

t “Sketches of Persia.” 


DRIFTED HOME. 


DrirrED Home. Ah! many a story 
Do these simple words contain ; 

Many a touching tale of sorrow, 
Many a weary ache and pain. 


Far away from busy London, 
With its endless noise and din ; 
With its gay and foolish worldlings, 
With its haunts of crime and sin. 





Lies a little fishing hamlet, 
Where a simple people live, 
Making all their humble earnings 
By what’er the sea can give. 


One of these—a lonely widow, 
Had one son, a dark-eyed boy ; 
Brave and noble, true and courteous, 
And at once her pride and joy. 



































DRIFTED HOME. 























Day by day the little laddie 
Strove to earn his daily bread ; 
Strove to keep his faithful promise 
To the father, who was dead. 


“ Jack, my lad,” he’d said at parting, 
“ May-be soon we'll meet again ; 
Be a comfort to your mother, 
Shield her from all grief and pain.” 


Day by day at early morning 
Jack would man his little boat ; 

When the sun rose in the heavens 
He was sure to be afloat. 


All day long he spent in fishing ; 
Then when evening came once more, 
He returned, to find his mother 
Watching for him at the door. 


But alas! the time was coming 
When her watch would be in vain ; 
When, however long she waited, 
He would ne’er come home again. 


Two whole days fierce storms were raging, | 


And no boat could come ashore ; 
And the mother’s heart was aching 
Just to see her boy once more. 


Full of boyish mirth and gladness 
He had left that cottage home ; 

Now two days had glided over, 
And no news of him had come. 


All day long the lonely widow 
Watched with weary heart and sad ; 

Waiting—longing—for some tidings 
Of her little sailor lad. 


And when evening came we saw her 
Standing where he used to land, 
Gazing o’er the dark blue water, 
Far across the silver strand. 


And the waves, as if in mocking 
Of that heart so full of woe, 
Splashed like playful bursts of laughter, 
Chased each other to and fro. 


But alas! as still she waited, 
Yearning for her boy to come ; 

Keeping watch for his returning 
Little Jack was Drifted Home. 


Drifted Home, where twilight shadows 
Stole across the azure sea ; 

Drifted Home—in tender mercy, 
To the land where he would be. 


E’en the sparkling sea seemed saddened 
By the burden that it bore ; 

And its waters seemed less joyous, 
And less playful than before. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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Gently—swiftly—on they bore him 
With the ebbing, flowing tide ; 
Till at last they left him safely 
At the weeping mother’s side. 


Ah ! her heart seemed well-nigh broken, 
As she knelt beside him there ; 

Never weeping—only gazing 
At the face so still and fair. 

Just one golden gleam of sunlight 
Lingered, as if loth to go, 

May-be longed to give some comfort, 
Ere it left that scene of woe. 


Tinging with its golden beauty 

That young face,—so calm and fair ; 
Playing round the tangled masses 

Of the little laddie’s hair. 


Footsteps on the beach beside her 
Made the widow raise her head ; 

And she saw a grey-haired sailor 
Standing by her. “ Lass,” he said, 


“ Surely ’tis a bitter trouble 
You have got to bear this night ; 
Poor wee laddie, he has laboured 
Faithfully to do the right. 


‘Midst the storms and reefs of this world, 
He has steered his boat through all ; 
And he just laid down his oars, 
When he heard the Master’s call. 


“ We don’t know why God has called him, 
May-be breakers were a-head ; 

Rocks of sin, or fierce temptations 
Do not grieve that he is dead. 


“God saw all, and in His mercy, 
Took him from the trials to come ; 
So be thankful, Mary, woman, 
That your lad has drifted home, 


“« Safe into the heavenly harbour, 
Anchored there for endless rest ; 
Aye—you weep—ere long you'll see, 
How ’twas ordered for the best.” 


As he ended, tears were streaming 
Down the widow’s careworn face. 
“Oh! my little lad,” she murmured, 
“ Would that I could take your place.” 


And they laid the little laddie 
In a grave beside the sea ; 
Where his father, too, was resting, 
And his mother longed to be. 


And a simple wooden tablet, 

Proof against the salt sea foam ; 
Bore the touching, short inscription, 

“ Little Jack—who Drifted Home.” 


F, M. T. 
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WHAT I SAW IN 


CHAPTER XX, 


Ir was an exquisite spring morning as we 
rode leisurely along the shore on “ the coasts 
of Tyre and Sidon.” The sea was on our 
left all the way, whilst on our right was a 
narrow plain, rising into a low line of moun- 
tains. . We were still in Phcenicia, and could 
trace here and there in ever-recurring heaps of 
rubbish the vestiges of numerous towns which 
once must have been the seats of a flourishing 
commerce. 

About halfway to Sidon we were struck 
with some curious old tombs, cut out of the 
rock on the face of the mountains, each 
having flat niches, one above another, for five 
biers. ‘These must have been the cemeteries 
of the vanished towns. But “dust to dust!” 
“earth to earth!” nothing was left of the 


of bodies to be one day raised to life. 
We were in the region originally assigned | 
to the tribes of Asher; 


old Phoenicians had reigned supreme. 
rode another hour towards Sidon, there was} 
pointed out to us on the brow of the moun-| 
tain, about half a mile from the sea, an insig-' 

nificant village, which we were told was the 


days of our Lord. We were not careful to 


was doubly consecrated by the footsteps of| 


was visited, and her lowly annals were glori- | 


that the Lord sent rain upon the earth. And | 
somewhere hereabouts also did not a woman | 





crumbs!” I thought that day, as I called up| 


drance to any disciple, however humble, or | 


| even as thou wilt.” 








EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 


About half-past two we came in sight of 
Sidon in the distance, jutting out, like Tyre, 
on a long promontory into the sea. The 
plain gradually spread out westward as we 
advanced, till it extended to a couple of 
miles ; and when we approached the town, 
about six o’clock, we found ourselves in lanes 
running through handsome groves and gar- 
dens, whilst the mountains to the east had a 
corresponding beauty and fertility quite re- 
freshing to look upon after our long familiarity 
with rocks and barrenness. 

The town itself was not less imposing, at 
least in comparison with the poverty-stricken 
places with which we had now for some time 
become familiarized. At a quarter past six 
we were installed very comfortably in a 
Carmelite monastery, which had been recom- 
mended to us by our hosts on Mount Carmel. 





dissolve the tradition ; for the whole region} from their foreheads. 


fied by a daily miracle, the barrel of meal not|they were well-to-do. 
wasting, nor the cruse of oil failing, until theday | number some eight or nine thousand. 
ancestors furnished the best ships and mariners 
in the fleet with which Xerxes invaded Greece, 
out of these coasts accost the same Lord, as|and their king was accorded by him the chief 
He traversed them day by day in His milder|place in the grand council which preceded 
glory, and uttered that memorable apophthegm | the battle of Salamis. 
of triumphant faith,—* Truth, Lord ; yet the | Sidonians of to-day inherited something of the 
dogs under the table eat of the children’s | same qualities. 


those scenes, that surely there was no hin-| saunter in the still magnificent gardens, and 
about nine o’clock we were on our way 
however unfavourably placed, winning from | northward, 
the Master the same exulting welcome, “O/it seemed to give one a new life to merely 
woman, great is thy faith! be it unto thee/ inhale. 


| By 


ithe Grand Hotel in Paris—we had our beds 
in this convent and our wourrtfure in a restau- 


but the heathen|rant under the same roof. Fruit was most 
Canaanite had not been dispossessed, and the | abundant ; the produce of the banyan-tree I 
As we/| bought at nine piastres for three rotoli, and 
| took a quantity of it back to Malta to present 


to my friends; oranges, such as I had not 
seen equalled except at Cairo, I bought at 
one piastre a score. I was struck with the 


Zarephath of Elijah and the Sarepta of the|anklets of the women and with the frequent 


“horn ” protruding itself 
Unlike the women of 
Egypt, not only were their faces uncovered, 


recurrence of the 


the loving Dispenser of free, sovereign grace. but, in a not very modest way, their bosoms 
Somewhere hereabouts the heathen “ widow ” | exposed, 
activity about the population, and evidently 


There was a look of bustle and 


They were said to 


Their 


It seemed as if the 


The next morning we enjoyed a pleasant 


breathing an atmosphere which 


At first the plain gradually grew narrower, 


a curious arrangement—somewhat re- | 
once busy race but the, to us, invisible forms | sembling the method, on a grander scale, in | 
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and after crossing a stream which supplied |the triangular space. In former times the 
Sidon (or Seide, as it is now called) with | town was much larger, the traces of the ancient 
water, we found ourselves about three miles | walls indicating a city not unworthy of the 
from the town, traversing successively rocky | dignity assigned to it by the Emperor Justinian 
paths and a sandy beach close to the beau- of being “the nurse of the Roman law,” 
tiful blue sea. | professors of jurisprudence being allowed by 
Crossing another and larger river, we were him there only, along with Rome and Con- 
ushered into a delightful plain, some six miles | stantinople. Its present walls had five gates 
long and four wide, covered all over to the and several towers; but they were evidently 
base of the mountains with orchards and of no great strength,—indeed, commanded by 
gardens, whilst there rose in the distance |some adjacent heights and totally unfit to 
the imposing range of Lebanon, capped with | cope with the first onset of modern artillery. 
its snowy crown. This plain was succeeded |The bay, we found, had a fair anchorage, 
by a sandy elevated expanse, fashioned into | with the shelter of a mole on the western and 
low hills by the westerly winds driving the southern sides ; and there was a considerable 
loose sand from the shore. Betwixt this vast trade in shipping, the principal exports being 
mound of sand and the eastern mountain was | raw silk, cotton, figs, olives, lemons, oranges, 
a magnificent grove of olives, and, beyond, and palm oil. 
the Lebanon presented a succession of vil-, The luxuriance of the vegetation on the 
lages, and cultivated fields, and orchards, and; Lebanon was something quite wonderful. 
groves, betokening a thriving and industrious Resembling somewhat the scene from the 
people. For the last hour of our journey | Bay of Genoa, but on a vastly larger scale, 
our route lay through shaded lanes fenced by the rich soil seemed to teem with produce up 
enclosures formed of the universal prickly | to the very mountain-summit—a distance ap- 
pear; and at length we finished our Syrian parently of three or four miles, but really of 
ride by entering Beyrout and establishing} some thirty miles. And not less teeming 
ourselves in a very comfortable hotel about | was the population ; from one point I reckoned 
half-past six in the evening. |as many as thirty villages. I figured to my- 
My first occupation the next day was to self again and again what the Holy Land 
avail myself of Bishop Gobat’s introduction, | must have been when its hill and its dale, its 
and visit the two distinguished American plains and mountains, brought forth so abun- 
missionaries, Dr. Thompson and Dr. Eli| dantly under the diligent culture of a thriving 
Smith. I was most kindly welcomed by each | industry, and beneath the smile of a God who 








in turn, and was deeply interested by the | “looked upon it” from one season to another, 
details of their Christian work. It was chiefly | and from one year to another, so long as the 
educational, and devoted mainly to schools people obeyed His voice. _ 

in the mountains amongst the Druses. These} Looking back on the varied scenes I had 
afforded ample scope for their labours ; for witnessed in the once thickly populated but 
the Druse population of the Lebanon num- | now forsaken land of Israel, 1 was struck 
bered about a hundred and sixty thousand, | more forcibly than by anything else with the 

















whilst the inhabitants of the town and its | distinctiveness of the fulfilment of God’s sure 
environs, principally Maronite Christians, were} word. It was not merely that desolation had 
said to amount to some five-and-twenty or| come upon various places as foretold, but the 
thirty thousand. |precise kind of doom announced beforehand 
Nothing could be grander or more pictu-| had overtaken each place. Gaza, as we have 
resque than the scene presented to the view/| seen, had become “bald;’’ Ashkelon had 
from the terrace of either of the missionaries’ | been transformed into “cottages for shepherds 
houses, as I stood gazing upon it from that | and folds for flocks ;” Jerusalem had “ become 
commanding point on the slope of the moun-| heaps ;” Sion had been “ploughed as a 
tain above the town. Dr. Robinson stood on | field ;? Samaria’s “foundations” had been 
this terrace; and, as he took in the whole |“ discovered;” Tyre had been “ scraped. 
extent of the prospect, he was never “ satisfied | like the top ofa rock ”—had become “a place 
with seeing,” nor with “gazing upon the | for the spreading of nets in the midst of the 
scenery of the glorious mountain.” | sea ”—had been sought for, but not found any 
The site of the town, we observed, was a| more at all. And lastly, the land itself I 
kind of triangle, of which the apex ran out, had found forsaken—its people scattered to 
into the sea a distance of some three or four) the four winds of heaven—their nationality, 
miles, the base being nearly as broad, and the | notwithstanding, preserved by a standing 
town occupying chiefly the western part of} miracle of eighteen centuries, in spite of every 
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effort of their persecutors to annihilate them, 
—and the country itself kept by a like standing 
miracle unincorporated into any other empire 
or dominion : what conclusion cou/d any un- 
prejudiced observer draw, but that the same 
God who had accomplished with so distinctive 
a literality the past was preparing to fulfil, 
with a literality not less distinctive, the an- 
nouncement touching the future, bringing back 
the Jew to his land again, and,transfiguring its 
now desolate valleys and hills into “the joy 
of the whole earth”? 

Why, then, it occurred to me, as it had 
occurred to me often before, force God’s hand 
restlessly and anticipatively by seeking Israel’s 
conversion now, instead of waiting calmly and 
quietly for His own time and method? And 
a missionary to the Jews from the English 
Church, whom I met at Beyrout, and who 
had been engaged for several years there, 
conversing day by day with them, but (as he 
honestly confessed to me) without seeing one 
solitary instance of what he believed to be 
real penitence and conversion to God, must, 
I was persuaded, have oftentimes asked him- 
self the same question. But at once, in such 
moments, there recurred to me the Church’s 
“marching orders” in her great missionary 
enterprise—“ all nations, beginning at Jeru- 
salem ”—“ to the Jew first, and also to the 
Gentile.” The utilitarian sceptic might weigh 
in his scales the soul of a Jew against so many 
pounds sterling, and find that each conversion 
cost hundreds of those pounds: what of it? 
One soul saved by all the missions was worth 
them all a million times told. But a goodly 
“election” has been gathered, and will con- 
tinue to be gathered till the Lord “put His 
hand the second time” to the work, and the 
“nation be born in a day.” 

It was not a little comforting to turn one’s 
face westward again with these happy thoughts 
of God and of His loving, gracious ways. And 
I felt that not in vain had I traversed Imma- 
nuel’s land, if these thoughts had been graven 
into my soul with a new freshness and power. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE WAY HOMEWARD.— 
ITALY. 


THE French Government-steamer was riding 
in the bay; and, after bidding a grateful adieu 
to Dr. Thomson and Dr. Smith and other 
kind friends, I embarked for Alexandria and 
Malta on my route home to England. It was 
on a Friday at three o'clock. 

It was a most delightful evening when at 
six we weighed anchor. The sea, so stormy 
ten days ago, was now as smooth as glass. I 








learnt on board that the steamer which had 


sailed ten days before, and which I had been | 


anxious to go by, had encountered fearful 
weather, having been driven to Cyprus, and, 


after reaching Alexandria, had been compelled | 


to wait a whole day outside, as no pilot would 
venture out. In this way I found, as I had 
so often found before, how good it is to rest 
all one’s care and arrangements upon the 
good Lord, believing that He careth for us. 
It was a pleasant rest I now enjoyed after 
the stirring emotions of the last few weeks. 
It is Bacon, I think, who says that aman may 
live long in a little time ; and never certainly 
in all my life did so long a time seem to be 


compressed into so brief atale of hours. Each | 


successive waking hour looked in the retro- 


spect like a day ; for scenes and emotions had | 


been crowded into a space too small to hold 
them, and each fixing a memory which one 
would not willingly let die. 

After an uneventful sail of exactly four days 
from Alexandria, and of less than six days 
from Beyrout, we steamed into the quarantine 
harbour of Malta. I had a comfortable bed- 
room assigned to me in Fort Manuel, and we 
took our meals in an adjoining hall. It was 
annoying to be thus detained in quarantine 
for eleven days, as a mere homage to an old 


custom imposed when there had been a real | 


necessity; but I was compensated amply by 


the visits of friends who were allowed to see | 
me under the supervision of the guardians, | 
and also by most agreeable communings with | 
a little party of three Americans, who, like | 


myself, had just returned from the East. 


One of the three was a young citizen of | 


New York, full of all the go-ahead energy of 
his race; the others were a very refined 
couple—a Virginian planter and his wife, 


well-informed Christian people, with whom it | 


was quite a pleasure to associate. We had 
much delightful converse over the Scriptures ; 
and we were interested also in comparing 
our mutual experiences on the scenes which 
we had both been visiting. 


It was now the middle of May, when I set | 


out from Malta for Italy. The French steamer 
sailed at eight in the evening ; and the next 
morning at six we were at Syracuse, where 


we landed and inspected “ Dionysius’ ear ”"— | 


an ingenious contrivance of the royal tyrant 
to overhear the whisperings of his prisoners, 
whom he had arrested on suspicion of dis- 
loyalty: we also saw the ruins of a very fine 
ancient amphitheatre and a very interesting 
museum. Our next call was at Catania, 
where we were struck with the strange pave- 
ments and buildings constructed out of the 
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lava of the grand volcano which seemed to sit 
as a sort of presiding genius over the town. 
Arriving at four in the afternoon, we sailed 
again at eleven; and the following morning 
at six we were at Messina, a beautiful town, 
where we spent all the day and slept. 
The cathedral was adorned with massive 
granite pillars all round the building, and with 
a couple of large agate columns beside the 
altar. The priests were driving a roaring 
trade at the confessional—that scandal to all 
manly men and to all modest women! In 
the afternoon we went on donkeys to the 
Telegraph Station above the town, and were 
struck with the grand view of the Straits. 
One could not but recall the memories 
of the “prisoner” who, eighteen centuries 
before, had consecrated by his heroic courage 
those scenes, as he passed laboriously from 
Czsarea to Rome to bear witness of his 
Master before Nero, and to be “ delivered 
from the mouth of the lion.” The next 
morning at seven we returned to the ship. It 
was the Sabbath, and I had ample leisure, as 
the ship sailed quietly along, to indulge in 
reminiscences which at every turn suggested 
themselves, as if the very air were charged 
with them. I thought that day more than 
once or twice of the noble life with which the 
great apostle had consecrated so many places ; 
and I asked myself why it was that these same 
places now presented nothing but memories. 
Alas, for the modern Gentile Church in these 
regions ! truly it had not “ continued in God’s 
goodness.” 

I asked the captain, in the forenoon, if 
we English might have a private serviae on 
board. ‘‘ Impossible,” was the reply ; “ even 
a Cathelic service is forbidden by the king !” 


These were the “good old times” of King) 


Bomba. I had brought with me a dozen 
Bibles in Italian, as many as I could stow 


away in my portmanteau. The next morning, | 
at nine o’clock, we were in the Bay of Naples. | 
| prisoner, when he was invited to stay a week 


We were detained an hour and a half before 
we could get pratique. 
dollar into the officer’s hand as it came to 
my turn to open my portmanteau. 
instant his official ferocity relaxed into the 
blandest of smiles, and no farther search was 
made. Bibles and all other heretical belong- 
ings passed “scot-free.” 


I slipped half a} 


In an| 


The Bibles I took | 
to the Prussian Consulate, having been told | 





such a reign. “The wicked,” it is written, 
“flee when no man pursueth.” The mo- 
ment Garibaldi and a handful of followers 
entered the city at one end in a peaceful 
railway train, the king sneaked out at the 
other end, though master of a hundred thou- 
sand soldiers. It was the same way with the 
whole tribe of Italian despots. The Duke of 
Tuscany, who had banished from his do- 
minions one of the most ancient cf his nobles 
simply because he insisted on his right to 
gather into his splendid palace at Florence a 
few plain ouvriers to read together the word 
of God, was not long afterwards himself 
driven ignominiously from his fa/azzo, and 
Count Guicciardini was restored to his home. 
I had often had the happiness of welcoming 
under my own roof in England that distin- 
guished nobleman; and very pleasant he 
evidently found it to be a sufferer and an 
exile for Christ's name’s sake. Not a word 
of murmuring or complaining ever escaped 
his lips. He possessed a “ peace” which 
tyrants could neither give nor take away. 

On landing at Naples we were a little 
party of half a dozen; and for boat and 
‘“‘commissioner” and luggage we were fleeced 
to the tune of six dollars, or four-and-twenty 
shillings. A fellow-traveller who had preceded 
us from Malta met us at the pier, and con- 
ducted us to his hotel. It was a delightful 
day, not too hot, and the bay and its tutelary 
genius, the burning mountain, presented 
themselves in all their unequalled beauty and 
grandeur. ‘The Hétel de Rome we found 
exceedingly comfortable and moderate, and 
after luncheon we all set out at two o’clock 
in a couple of carriages for Baiz, the famous 
watering-place of the ancient Romans, situate 
on the western shore of the bay. On our 
way we visited the grotto of Posilipo, a 
large cutting some half a mile in length, and 
forming a carriage-way. Further on we found 
ourselves on the footprints of the apostolic 


at Puteoli (now Pozzuoli) with certain “ breth- 
ren” who were not ashamed of his chain, 
even in that luxurious place. Humbler foot- 
prints haunted us as we proceeded ; Homer 
and the Mantuan bard seemed to discourse 
to us almost with a living voice, from Lake 
Avernus and the Lucrine Lake, from the 
Cumzan Sibyl’s cave and the ominous and 


that they would be safely housed there and | weird Stygian Lake, from the site of Lucullus’s 


judiciously distributed. 
after overtook that wretched reigning family, 
and they have since been vagabonds on the 
face of the earth. The exodus of Bomba’s 
son and his myrmidons was a fitting fiza/e to 








The Nemesis soon| villa and the magnificent and only too signi- 


ficant Temple of Venus—a circular ruin of 
ninety feet in diameter, with various rooms 
adjoining, in which the libidinous stucco- 
relief on the walls indicated only too plainly 
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the hideous mysteries which were sapping the 
manhood of the old Romans, and were pre- 
paring the empire’s decline and fall. We 
were now in Baiz itself, or rather its site, 
supposed to be identical with a narrow semi- 
circular slip of ground about a mile long, and 
enclosed by mantling hills and the sea. In 
this luxurious spot were once innumerable 
villas and baths ; among others the retreats of 
Julius Czsar, of Augustus, of his nephew 
Marcellus, of Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, and 
Caracalla. Memories the most harrowing 
rose up before one of the scenes depicted by 
Seneca and Martial, and other Romans, as 
having polluted the} place with their infamy. 
Now nothing was to be seen but a few ruins 
and stagnant pools formed by the neglected 
springs, and sending forth noisome exhala- 
tions. Not far off was the old port of Misenum, 
where in former times the Roman fleet lay at 
anchor ; and there was pointed out to us the 
ruins of an immense waterwork built to supply 
the fleet. Our visit would have been incom- 
plete without quaffing a glass of “ Falernian,” 
which we were assured was the genuine 
Horatian. After a delightful afternoon and 
evening spent in these suggestive spots we 
returned to Naples at nine. 

Another day was devoted to Pompeii. 
Starting at half-past eight on an exquisite 
morning, we reached Portici at a quarter past 
ten, and found ourselves at the entrance to 
the twin buried city. The lava which over- 
whelmed Herculaneum was a liquid stream, 
and became hard almost like stone, whereas 
Pompeii was covered with dry, loose ashes. 
The former has been excavated only in parts, 
and with not a little difficulty, and the exca- 
vations have been mostly filled up again, one 
large theatre remaining exposed to view. The 
latter we found, on our arrival about half-past 
twelve, lying open and exposed, almost as if 
we had been carried back eighteen centuries, 
and beheld a town suddenly forsaken by its 
inhabitants at the approach of some deso- 
lating invader. Nothing could well be more 
striking than the spectacle presented by the 
long-buried but now resurrectioned city. As 
we traversed the long main street, constructed 
of lava, and still bearing the ruts of the 
wheels, we seemed to listen to the echoes of 
the busy hum of trade and commerce ; and 
as we entered the house of Diomede, and 
passed into the atrium and reception-room | 
and bath-room, all of them ornamented with 
frescoes more or less closely bordering on| 
the obscene, one felt a creeping shudder as if | 
vice and lust had reached that lowest deep 
of degradation when shame itself is exiled | 


from their haunts. Near one of the gates we 
came upon the house of Sallust, with a shop 
attached for selling wine and oil—the pro- 
duce of the farm. The gates themselves 
seem to have been six in number, and the 
walls extended to a circuit of a couple of 
miles, with a dozen towers, and enclosing an 
area of some hundred and sixty acres. 

The part of the city which lay before us 
uncovered embraced about one-fourth of the 
town, and contained the suburban villas of 
the chief inhabitants. Some eighty houses 
and many small shops had been disentombed, 
as well as an amphitheatre, a prison, eight 
temples, the public baths, two theatres, and a 
forum. This last must have been a very 
handsome affair in its day. Some hundred 
and twenty yards in length by one-third in 
breadth, surrounded on three sides by a 
Grecian Doric colonnade, with an imposing 
temple of Jupiter in front, and not far off a 
scarcely less imposing temple of Venus, and 
a court of justice extending to two hundred 
and twenty feet in length and eighty broad, 
it required little effort of imagination to re- 
people these scenes with the proud imperial 
race who had dictated terms of peace and 
servitude to the entire known world. One 
suburb was traversed by a street lined with a 
number of elegant tombs. The town itself 
seemed one huge tomb. And not till it had 
lain buried for seventeen centuries had any 
one dreamt that beneath the corn-fields and 
vine-yards was sleeping in undisturbed repose 
this city of the dead. Before leaving it we 
observed a building called the Pantheon, in 
which had been found an altar encircled by 
twelve pedestals, with a large area round, the 
walls adorned with immodest frescoes, and 
near the altar concealed cells for the priests— 
those suspicious appendages to most pagan 
temples, where prodigies were manufactured 
and fire was manipulated to deceive the poor 
deluded victims of a rapacious priestcraft. 
“ Put no fire” was the significant charge of 
Elijah to the priests of Baal; our vicinity to 
Naples reminded us of a like imposture—the 
liquefaction of the blood of its patron saint, 
St. Januarius, Romanism being itself a mere 
baptized paganism. ‘The town gave usa vivid 
picture of the social life of the people. With 
few exceptions, the private houses were ex- 
| ceedingly small and contracted ; the grandeur 
and ampleness were almost all reserved for the 
| public buildings and promenades. As in 
| modern France and Italy, the “home” had 
a very limited sphere ; public life engrossed 
their chief hours of leisure. After dining in 
an inn adjoining the old town, we returned in 
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the pleasant evening to Naples, feeling as if we 
had lived, since we started in the morning, 
as many days as there had been hours. 

A scarcely less interesting day was given to 
Vesuvius. After an agreeable drive we left 
the carriage at the “ Hermitage,” and an 
hour and a half’s walk brought us to the 
foot of the mountain. The lady of our 
party was provided with a chair, carried on 
the shoulders of two brawny natives ; the 
rest of us mounted the ascent on foot. It 
was sufficiently trying, as at every step we 
sank ankle-deep in the loose lava ashes. 
At the foot of the cone we found ourselves 
treading on a burning-hot cinder fire, so 
that we had to pick our way daintily enough 
to escape injury to our feet. As for our shoes, 
which we had fortunately brought on purpose, 
they were burnt quite hard. We indulged 
in a little repast of eggs boiled in the lava ; 
and in a glowing piece of melted lava I placed 
a copper coin, and fixed it in, and brought it 
away. It was now dark, and we ascended 
the cone. The lava ashes were extremely 
loose ; and after a five minutes’ climb we 
stood on the edge of the burning crater, 
within about a couple of feet of the descent 
into it. A more awe-inspiring sight I scarcely 
ever before had beheld. The volcano was 
active, having only a week or two before 
been pouring forth many stones and streams 
of liquid lava. The fire in the crater was 


| quite red, presenting one level plain of red 
hot cinders. A traveller who was there at the 
/moment told me he had thrown a stone righ 
across the crater, so that he calculated it mn<t 
be about a hundred feet in diameter. The 
depth might be some hundred and thirty or 
forty feet. I could think of the scene only as 
a most awfully vivid image of “ the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone.” After a 
while we at length descended about ten 
o'clock : half an hour sufficed to bring us again 
to the convent, where we were regaled by 
an affable monk with a glass of his “ Lacryma 
Christi”—the produce of the Hermitage vine- 
yard ; and at half-past one in the morning we 
were safely deposited in our hotel at Naples, 
having added to our repertoire of spectacles 
another which we would not willingly let die. 

The “ Museo Borbonico ”’ claimed a special 
‘visit, both on account of its collection of 
chefs d euvres of ancient sculpture and bronzes, 
and for its assemblage of moneys and coins ; 
its chief interest, however, lay in its unique 
collection of domestic utensils, female orna- 
ments, instruments of various sorts, brought 
from Herculaneum and Pompeii, though one 
could not help regretting that most of them 
had not been left zz sifu, as it would have 
enhanced tenfold the interest of both to have 
found in the houses of Pompeiithe very articles 
which the fugitives had been handling up to 
the moment of their sudden flight. 


ENGLEFIELD GRANGE. 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—NEW ARRIVALS. 


the two years that have elapsed since his 
wife’s death than might have been expected, 





IN a private room at an hotel near the|and his face has a careworn expression, which 
London Bridge terminus of the South Eastern | greatly changes his appearance. : 
Railway sat a party of five at breakfast. The door opens, and a respectable looking 
The lady is a stranger, but we have met| woman enters the room, leading by the hand 
Arthur Franklyn and his two daughters before. | a beautiful little boy of about two years and a 
Clara and Mabel have grown since we last | half old. The child runs towards his father, 
saw them watching by the dying bed of their| who, lifting him on his knee, exclaimed,— 
dear mother; indeed, Clara at the age of| “ What, come to have breakfast with papa, 











fifteen has the appearance and manners of a 
woman. 

Between the sisters sits a boy of eleven, in 
whose dark eyes and delicate features can be 
traced a much stronger resemblance to those 
of his lost mother than in either of his sisters. 
Arthur Franklyn looks more aged during 





Ally ?” 

“Yes, papa; may 1?” 

“No, let him go to nurse, Arthur,” said a 
fretful voice ; “he’s too young to breakfast 
with us after such a fatiguing journey. I 
wonder you wish me to be troubled with all 
the children at once.” 
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Arthur Franklyn looked annoyed. | Franklyn were ready to receive their step- 

“ Anything for peace,” he said, as he placed | mother with respect and even affection. But 
the boy on the floor ; and yet his heart mis- | the lady Arthur Franklyn had chosen to sup- 
gave him as he saw the piteous look on the | ply the place of his lost wife, possessed none 
face of poor Fanny’s youngest born, as the | of her qualities to endear her to his children. 
little one struggled to keep back the tears. A native of Australia, a childless widow, 

“ Ally shall have breakfast with Clara,”|who at the death of her husband became 
said the young girl, rising from her chair and | mistress of a large fortune, handsome, stylish 
costing a look of defiance at her stepmother, |and accomplished, whatever could Arthur 
then lifting the little boy in her arms, she} Franklyn wish for beyond this. So he thought 
added, “ papa, please send my teacup and/|with his usual impulsiveness, but he soon 
plate by nurse,” and she turned from the room | found his mistake. Mrs. Franklyn was very 
as she spoke, little Albert clinging to her | unfit to manage a high-spirited girl like Clara 
neck, his bright curls mixing with her dark} and far too selfish and harsh in her treatment 
hair in pleasing contrast. | of the little gentle Mabel, whom her father 

“T’ll fetch a tray, sir,” said nurse, as she| often found in tears of real distress. Alto- 
followed her young mistress to the stairs, and| gether Arthur Franklyn felt that he would 
said,— | have to pay dearly for the money brought 

“Oh! Miss Clara, I’m so sorry you’ve left him by his second wife. 
the table ; it will only make matters worse,} He was at last obliged to humble himself | 
and cause unhappiness between your papa_|to his eldest daughter to obtain peace. 
and Mrs. Franklyn.” “Clara,” he said one day when he found 

“T could not help it, nurse. Why should /|her alone in the drawing-room, “ you appear 
she interfere, and it vexes me so to see papa| to resent my second marriage ; do you know 
give way to her; he has a right to have his|that anxiety for my children is the sole 
own children with him, I should think.” | reason for my marrying again.” 

Nurse sighed; she had not forgotten her| “Oh ! papa,” said Clara, ‘ how can that be ; 
promise to the dying mother, that she would} Mrs. Franklyn isn’t in the least like our own 
take care of her little Albert, and Mr. Frank- | dear mamma, and I shall never be able to love 
lyn for once was firm in opposing his wife’s| her.” 
wishes to leave the nurse behind in Australia.} ‘ Clara,” he said, “when I married your 

The first Mrs. Franklyn, soon after Clara’s| step- -mother I was on the brink of ruin ; you 
birth, had engaged as nurse Jane Simmons, | | and your brother and sister would “have 
an emigrant, who had been delighted to find! been turned out of doors homeless and penni- 
in her young mistress the daughter of a gen-/| less ; by my second marriage I obtained pro- 
tleman who resided at Kilburn near her own | | perty which has saved you all. Clara, cannot 
native home. For nearly fifteen years, there-| you love your father well enough to forgive 
fore, she had been the much-loved nurse of) him for placing another in the position of your 
Mr. Franklyn’s children, and during his} dear mother for the sake of her children?” 
widowhood they were almost entirely under| “Papa, O papa!” said Clara, “oh! I 
her care. did not know all this,” and she threw her 

Jane knew her master’s character well; she| arms round his neck as she said, ‘‘ You must 
was not surprised, therefore, when he told| forgive me, papa, and I will try to behave 
her about eighteen months after his first wife's | properly to my new mamma; I will indeed.” 
death that he intended to marry a lady of} “Thank you, my daughter, ” he replied, as 
large property, and begged her to prepare his) he pressed her to his heart, and thought with 
girls for the change. It was not, however,| pain of her dead mother; “but, Clara, you 
a very easy matter ; indeed, Clara expressed | must not mention to any one what I have told 
herself in strongly rebellious terms, and| you of my affairs.” 

Mabel shed many bitter tears at the prospect | “Papa, I will not,” she said, and Mr. 
of having a step-mother. | Franklyn knew he could trust his eldest 

A less sensible woman might have en-| daughter. 
couraged this rebellion, but Jane reminded | This appeal to Clara, although not quite 
them of what their mother would have said— | truthful, for a time brought peace, but new 
not only that it was a duty they owed to their | troubles were arising to show her father that 
father to treat his wife with respect, but also|a deviation from a straight-forward and 
for the memory of their mother to endeavour | honourable path is sure, sooner or later, to 
to increase his happiness. | bring its own punishment. 

Under such influence the children of Fanny; He had led the present Mrs. Franklyn to 
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| to go alone. 











believe that his position was that of a man of| 
independent means, and the ready cash she | 
had at her bankers was given up to him with 
perfect confidence. But when he asked her 
to touch her capital on the plea of wishing to 
obtain a partnership in a lucrative business, 
difficulties arose which could only be overcome 
by a visit to England. 
never yet drawn any but the interest of her 
money, and on examining her late husband’s 


will it was found that to touch the capital | 


without the consent of her trustees was out | 
of her power. 

One of these trustees resided in England. 
Mrs. Franklyn would not allow her husband 


| useless for him to do so, but he was only too 
| glad of an opportunity to take his children 


| my little Al, but I suppose I must,” 


| Grange,” he said to himself; 
| quite as clever a manager as poor Fanny’s 


to England and leave them in the care of! 
|prefer to breakfast in the nursery you can 
|always please yourself.” 


their grandfather and uncle. 
While they were discussing the matter came 
the news that Mrs. Halford, after several 


| months of pain and suffering, had followed 


her daughter to the grave; yet this did not 

deter Arthur Franklyn from his purpose. 
“There is Kate Marston still at Englefield 

“and she is 


mother was. If I get Louisa’s money into 


| my own hands, as I hope to do, I can pay 


the old gentleman handsomely for my child- 
ren; and they are better away from their 
step-mother. 
and the 


| father sighed at the memory of early days at | 





| house or apartments? that is the first thing.” 


Englefield Grange. 
And now they are in England and at 
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Mrs. Franklyn had | 


Indeed it would have been | 


I don’t quite like parting with | 
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Mrs. Franklyn readily agreed to this 
arrangement. Certainly it was a drawback 


to have all those children with her in the 
carriage, but that would not be for long, and 
perhaps they would remain at Englefield 
Grange, at least until Arthur had chosen a 
house. 

After this, breakfast was quickly finished, 
a carriage ordered, and the young people, 
full of happiness, made hasty preparations 
for a delightful ride through wonderful Lon- 
don, of which they had heard so much. 

On entering the room with her little 
brother before starting, Clara advanced to 
Mrs. Franklyn and said,—“ Mamma, I did 
not mean to be rude when I left the break- 
fast table this morning, but I am so fond 


of my little brother Ally, please forgive me.” 


“It is of no consequence, Clara, if you 


Clara turned away without a reply. She 
had not lost her power of self-control, yet 


‘she had great difficulty in repressing the 


tears or an angry reply. A feeling of morti- 
fication that she had so humbled herself for 
nothing arose in her heart. The time came 
when she remembered having done so with 
thankfulness. 

What a delightful ride that was. Over 
London Bridge, with its crowds of vehicles, 
and its continued stream of passengers. 
Omnibuses, waggons, carts, carriages, every 
sort of conveyance delaying their progress 
‘through King William Street, Cheapside, 
| Holborn, and Oxford Street, till they reached 
‘Hyde Park Corner, and turned up the 


breakfast at the hotel, where Mrs, Franklyn’s | Edgware Road. 


serenity has been disturbed by the appear- | 
ance of little Albert. 

“ Clara will entirely spoil that child if you | 
allow her to indulge him in this manner, 
Arthur.” 

“Never mind now, my dear,” was the | 
reply, “we have no time to discuss the sub- | 
ject. What do you wish me to do about a| 


“T thought you talked of taking a house 
furnished,” she said. ‘“ I hope notin London, 
however, it appears so noisy and crowded, 
and almost sunless, even on a May morning.” 

“There are some beautiful spots in the 
suburbs, Louisa, and I was going to propose | 
that we have an open carriage, and drive 
down to Kilburn if you have no objection. 
We are sure to find furnished houses in that 
direction, and I should like to be near the 
children’s relations. We can put off business 
till to-morrow.” 





Yet the frequent delays had been an 
advantage to them, especially at the Mansion 
| House, with the Royal Exchange and the 
| Bank in sight. Again before entering New- 
| gate Street, the view of St. Paul’s and the 
Post Office, and afterwards the grim prison 
itself, from which the street is named. 

Arthur Franklyn could remember sufficient 
| of London to enable him to point out objects 
of interest as they drove on, although the 
new Post Office, the Holborn Viaduct, and 
the Thames Embankment were not then in 
existence. But when they at last approached 
Kilburn, so many recollections crowded upon 
‘him that he became silent, scarcely replying 
to the eager inquiries of the children till the 
carriage stopped at the gate of Englefield 
Grange. 

“T will go in alone first, Louisa,” he said, 
hurriedly. I must prepare my aged father. 
in-law for such a large party.” 
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He was gone before she could raise an 
objection, and in a few moments a strange 
servant opened the door, and, startled by his 
pale face, showed him into a ‘small reception 
room, and went to call Mr. Henry. 

He stood listening to the old familiar 
sounds; the clock had just struck twelve, 
and the eager voices in the playground at 
the back brought to his memory the time 
when he had been as happy and as eager as 
as those he now listened to, and a little dark- 
eyed girl would stand watching for him at 
the garden gate with a flower, or a bon-bon, 
or a something which she had brought for 
“dear Arty.” So deep, so painful were these 


memories, that when the door opened, and | 


She was not slow to recognise Arthur, who 
was a few years younger than herself. The 
sixteen years had changed them both, but 
Arthur more than Kate Marston. 

Old Dr. Halford was the first to remark 
this with the plain-speaking of age, which is 
almost child-like in its character. 

“ You are as comely as ever, Arthur,” said 
the old-fashioned gentleman, “but you have 
changed more in the sixteen years than 
Kate.” 

“No wonder, uncle,” exclaimed Kate, 
“only think of all he has gone through, 
besides having the care of these motherless 
children. I have nobody to be anxious for 
but myself; no husband for me, thank you.” 




















he turned his white face to meet his brother- | And while she spoke, with a deep blush on 
in-law, the family likeness was so strong that | the still fresh complexion, and a bright smile, 
he could only hold out his hand and say,| Arthur could not help owning to himself that 
“ Henry, I know it is Henry!” and then| Time had dealt very gently with Kate 
burst into a violent fit of sobbing. | Marston. 

At first Henry Halford felt quite bewildered. | “She has been anxious enough about me 
He had not reached his eighth birthday when | and my dear lost wife,” said the old gentle- 
Arthur and Fanny sailed for Australia, yet a! | man, in a querulous voice, ‘‘so you must not 
sudden flash of recognition, added to the, listen to Kate when she lays claim to a 
letter received from Arthur that morning, ‘selfishness she does not possess. But really, 
recalled his brother-in-law to his memory. Arthur, you are not looking at all well. You 

“Tt is Arthur Franklyn,” he exclaimed,— | must comfort him, my dear,” he added, 
“my dear sister's husband,” and for a few | addressing Mrs. Franklyn. “So much can 
moments Henry Halford was himself too} be done by a second wife to soften down old 
much overcome to speak, or do more than | memories in her husband’s heart.” 
press the hand of his brother-in-law as he | “TI hope I shall be able to doso,” said the 
held it. lady, in a gentle tone, which pleased the old 

“Everything here reminded me _ so man, and made Arthur say,— 
strongly. of Aer,” said Arthur, at last rousing) “I am not afraid, father; Louisa has 
himself, and already ashamed of the impulse, | already proved herself a kind and affectionate 
which, like all his other impulses, was so_ wife.” 
evanescent. “ My wife and the children are) He longed to add, “and a mother to my 
at the door,” he added. ‘“ How is the dear children,” but at this moment a summons to 
old father? I came in alone to prepare him, | dinner made any further remark unneces- 
and the old place and its memories knocked | sary. 
me over.” | When they returned to the little breakfast 

“You need not fear bringing them in,” parlour, in which the old gentleman had 
said Henry, as Arthur rubbed at his face dined alone, Kate Marston said,— 
and tried to remove all traces of his emotion.| “Arthur, if you and Mrs. Franklyn are 
“ My father is in feeble health, but his mind | going house-hunting, suppose you leave the 
and memory are clear. He will be over-| children here for a few days, they would like 
joyed to see the children.” ‘it, I suppose.” 

A few minutes longer, and then the grey- | | “Qh, yes, indeed we should,” exclaimed 
headed old man had fondly welcomed his Clara, answering for the rest, whose bright 
daughter’s children, and kindly greeted her faces confirmed what she said ; “and I can 
successor. | take care of Albert, and dress and wash him 

Mrs. Franklyn showed herself at her best, | if I may.” 
and won the good opinion of both father and “Tf you stay longer than another day I 
son. will send nurse with your clothes,” said 

It was arranged that they should all stayand | Arthur. 
partake of the school-room dinner to give; ‘Oh, have you the same nurse here in 
the horses a rest, and then Kate Marston| England, of whom poor Fanny spoke so 
made her appearance. highly in her letter to me?” said Henry. 
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“ Did she speak of a nurse?” exclaimed 
Arthur, concealing his surprise that his 
brother-in-law should have had a letter 
about the boy; “then it must be the same, 
for she has been with us more than fourteen 
years.” 

“Then send her down here as soon as you 
like, for if you can spare the children for a 
week we shall be glad to have them.” 

To this Arthur readily acceded, and then, 
as the carriage was announced, he said to 
Dr. Halford: “This has been such a hurried 
visit, Doctor, and I have so much to hear and 
so much to tell; but we must come again as 
soon as we have fixed upon a house and 
spend a long day with you all. You have 
taken your degree at Oxford, Henry,” he 
continued, turning to the window where the 
uncle was amusing the little nephew who had 
been left to his care by his dying sister ; 
“and I suppose you are soon going up for 
ordination ?” 

“Not till Trinity,” he replied, “ You 
know I am obliged to be here as much as 
possible now my father is disabled ; I took 
up my Master’s degree in June last year.” 

There were quick farewells and fond 
embracing of the children as they rose to 
leave. “Good-bye, papa—good-bye, mamma” 
was echoed from one to the other as the car- 
riage drove off ; and then Louisa Franklyn 
turned to her husband and said, “ Well, this 
is a comfort, Arthur: at last I shall have your 
society all to myself for a week without the 
constant trouble and anxiety of those child- 
ren.” 

But Arthur Franklyn’s recollections ot the 
past were too strong just then to make him 
thankful to get rid of his children. “I’m 
afraid I shall have to pay dearly for Louisa’s 
fortune if I do get it,” was his very uncom- 
plimentary reflection. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—COUNTRY COUSINS, 


Mr. ARMSTRONG was seated in his private 
room one afternoon two days after the 
arrival of Mr. Franklyn and his family at 
Englefield Grange. 

So deeply was he absorbed in calculating 
the profit and loss of some recent specula- 
tions that a knock atthe door startled him, 
and he answered, in an impetuous tone, 
“ Come in!” 

The young clerk who obeyed the impatient 
command could only falter out, “ A lady wishes 
to see you, sir,” and the very next moment a 
middle-aged lady, with a youth of sixteen, 
entered the room and stood before its vener- 
able occupant. 





Edward Armstrong rose from his chair too 
bewildered at first to recognise his visitor, 
whose attire, though good and expensive, 
could scarcely give her the right, in appear- 
ance to him at least, to be described as a lady. 

“ Cousin Edward, how glad I am to find 
you here,” and Mrs. John Armstrong, as she 
spoke, advanced and seized her relation’s 
hand in such a demonstrative style as he had 
learnt to consider a breach of good manners. 
He flushed deeply, but in the midst of his 
false shame and proud annoyance, he had 
presence of mind to return the warm hand- 
shake, and lead his cousin to a chair. 

“T am very glad to see you, cousin Sarah. 
Sit down, my boy; why, is it really Jack? 
How you are grown, lad! When did you 
arrive in London ?” 

“About an hour ago,” replied cousin 
Sarah, who detected beneath all these 
courteous inquiries ill-concealed annoyance. 
“We have come to London very unex- 
pectedly on business, and at the Waterloo 
Station I felt so lost and bewildered that I 
could only take a cab and ask the man to 
bring us here; but if you will tell us where 
to find lodgings the cab is still waiting and 
we can go directly.” 

Now while cousin Sarah spoke there had 
been passing through Edward Armstrong’s 
mind the memory of many happy days at 
his old home, in which the homely relative 
before him and her husband had loaded him 
with attentions and hospitalities. Could he 
hesitate to invite her and her son to his house 
at Kilburn? Had he any fear of the recep- 
tion they would meet with from his wife and 
daughters ?—No, not fora moment. Before 
the visitor had ceased speaking the foolish 
pride which exists often in those who have 
risen from an inferior position was crushed 
down, and he said quickly and earnestly : 
‘Sarah, what are you talking about? Do you 
think I should expect you to take lodgings ? 
No, no, you must go down to Kilburn with 
me this afternoon, and then you can tell us 
the cause of this unexpected visit to London, 
I will have no refusal,” he added, seeing her 
shake her head and attempt to speak. “Is 
your luggage in the cab? Stay, I'll send the 
man away, and manage all that for you.” He 
sounded a gong as he spoke, and when one of 
the clerks appeared, he said, “ Have this 
lady’s boxes brought into the office, and pay 
the cab, Williams; it has come from the 
Waterloo Terminus.” 

“ There is one box and a carpet bag,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. John, rising in haste. 
“ All right, Williams will manage. You'll 
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remember, Williams, a box and a carpet bag,” | walk about for a while and return here by 
said Mr. Armstrong, as the young man turned | five o’clock, we can start together and reach 
away. _home in time for dinner. If you lose yourselves 
“Yes, sir,” was the reply ; and then Mr. | calla cab and tell the man to bring you here.” 
Armstrong, turning to his cousin with a smile, Mr. Armstrong accompanied his visitors to 
said— the street entrance, treating them before his 
“T’ll find you apartments, Sarah, in my own | clerkswith the most deferential and yet familiar 
house. What do you think Maria and Mary | politeness. As he returned to his counting- 
would say if I shut you up in dingy London | house he called one of his porters and said,— 
lodgings _ their ent mesg ee cakes 7 — sb Pt bs opnar and 
arm? And now, tell me what has brought | te em i shall leave Firefly till to-morrow, 
you to London so suddenly.” 'and order a carriage and pair to be here at 
‘Well, we've heard of a situation for| five punctually, as I have friends who will 
ack,” she replied ; “but, Edward, do listen | accompany me to Kilburn this evening.” 
- me for a a I never meant to in-| There te in Mr. Armateédic’s ‘uansiet a 
trude upon your lady-wife and fine house.| mixture of ostentatious pride with a real 
Jack and I are too countrified and homely, | anxiety to show his visitors every attention, 
but it’s very kind of you to ask us,” and the} and set them at theirease. Plain and homely | 
tears stood in the eyes of the sensitive woman { as they might appear in the eyes of his clerks, 
as she spoke. his manner and actions were intended to 
“Not another word, Sarah, I am sure of| show that he considered these country cousins 
| the warm welcome you will receive from} worthy of respect and attention. 
| my wife and Mary, and I should like to hear|' Mary Armstrong stood at the window of 
| any one speak with disrespect of my father’s | her mother’s dressing-room on the afternoon 
| relatives.” 'in which the arrival of visitors at Dover 
There was pride in the remark still, but | Street had caused such a commotion. 
Cousin Sarah passed it over, and entered at} Nearly a year had passed since she made 
en per ~ eney that had brought her | me rd ee =~ — had refused one 
and Jack to London. * offer for her and she had refused another. 
Mr. Armstrong listened with interest, and | More than once since then had’ the hand of 
promised to make all necessary inquiries asthe accomplished daughter of Mr. Armstrong 
to the standing and respectability of' the | been sought.by men of wealth and position, 
firm in the house of business in which Jack | but = it pained Mary to refuse them, she 
had been offered an appointment. still held firm to her purpose. 
So you do not wish to bea farmer, Jack,”| Her father’s displeasure was at times very 
said Mr. Armstrong, noticing with pleasure|hard to bear, but her patient and gentle 
the refined face and erect bearing of the | endurance blunted the edge of his wrath, and 








dark-eyed youth.” often silenced him for very shame. 
“No, sir,” he replied, “‘I should prefer to|' “You expect to induce me to give way at 
be in a business.” last, ‘I suppose,” he said one day, angrily, but 


“ He is fond of figures, and his master at} I never will consent to your marrying that 
school speaks of him as a first rate arithme-| parson fellow ; you will be of age in a twelve- 
tician,” said the proud mother, “besides, Tom | month, I know, and then may do as you like, 
is just the boy for a farm, and one son will be | but you will find your name erased from my 
enough to help his father for years to come ; | will if you do.” 
if he lives, Tom is a strong, sturdy boy, who| “Father, I will never marry without your 
cares very little for books. But I’m taking consent, I have told you so often, and you 
up your time, Edward,” she exclaimed, sud-|cannot mistrust my word,” was the gentle 
denly, “do you go to Kilburn every day?” | but firmly uttered reply, which silenced the 

“ Certainly I do,” he replied, laughing, I | angry father. 
generally leave here about five o'clock.” With all these excitements and anxieties, we 

“ And you must have business matters to | cannot wonder that the nine or ten months 
finish, and I’ve been hindering you all this| which have passed away since she stood at 
time ; but if you will tell me how to get to/the window in Park Lane, have changed her 
Kilburn by and by, I’ll take Jack out in the | appearance. 
meantime and show him a little of London} Mary Armstrong, however, has lost nothing 
and the parks.” by this change. The face, though slightly 

“T have very little more to attend to to-| thinner, still retains its delicate oval. The 
day,” he replied, but if you feel inclined to | eyes are as large and bright, and the hair as 
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glossy and luxuriant as ever. The rich colour 
on her cheek is softened down to the: bloom 
of a peach, and the figure, though more fully 
developed, is still slender and graceful in 
every movement. 

Mary Armstrong was happy in having a 
mother as her confidential friend; she 
was not likely to 


‘* Let concealment like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek ; ” 


and she possessed too much good sense to 
allow herself to become the victim of disap- 
pointed affection. She knew that the best 
remedy against such a disease, was active 


ances. Often on leaving church on a Sunday 
Mr. Armstrong had raised his hat to the 
amiable and stricken old man, who passed 
them leaning on the arm of his son, but 
farther approach to intimacy was felt to be 
impossible. 

And so the months had passed, and now 
the early spring was decking gardens, orchard, 
and meadow with its sweetest blossoms. 
Through the open window at which Mary 
stood on this May afternoon of which we write 
came the fragrant perfume of lilac and May 
blossom. The birds were tuning their little 
throats for a chorus of song, and a stillness 
in the soft air seemed to produce a feeling 
in the heart of Mary of calm submission to 





employment of mind and body—consequently 
her books, her music, her studies were | 
diligently followed, as well as more active | 
domestic duties. 

No day passed without a quick walk alone | 
or a quieter one with her mother, The books | 
she read were principally those requiring | 
deep thought, and the study of languages | 
was varied by scientific subjects. Poetry for | 
a time she set aside, it too often touched 
upon a tender string, which she felt must not 
be allowed to vibrate, even her favourite 
Milton lay unnoticed on the shelf, its pages 
awoke memories too painful to be encouraged. 
Sometimes she would bring out her “Algebra” 
or “Euclid,” and induce her father to work a 
few sums or problems with her during the | 
evening. 

There was a sad gratification when after 
one of these occasions, her father closed the 
book, and as she rose and wished him good 
night, he drew her towards him, and said,— 

“ Ah, if my daughter would only be guided | 





the will of “Him who orders all things in 
heaven and earth.” 

Suddenly she started; a carriage was ap- 
proaching, and instead of passing by as she 
expected, it drew up and stopped at the gate. 

“Mamma,” she said, entering her mother’s 
room from the dressing-room, “there is a 
carriage at the gate, whose can it be?” 

Mrs. Armstrong joined her daughter at the 
window. ‘They saw with surprise Mr. Arm- 
strong and a youth alight, and then turn to 
assist a lady. 

“Who can it be, Mary?” 

“Mamma! I can see her face, it is cousin 
Sarah; oh, how glad I am, shall we go down 
and receive her, mamma, and I suppose that 
is one of her sons.” 

The ladies were in the hall to receive the 
guest, who forgot her surprise at the appear- 
ance and style of the house, in her pleasure 
at meeting Mrs. Armstrong and Mary. 

They both drew her into the drawing- 
room, followed by Jack, who seemed more 













































by me in other matters, as she has been in| surprised at the cordial and even affectionate 
her studies, I should have nothing left to wish| welcome his mother received from these 
for.” |elegant ladies than by the luxuriantly fur- 

Poor Mary, the kind and gently expressed | nished room into which they had been taken. 
words cost her sleepless hours of anxious|In fact poor Sarah was quite overcome by 
thought while trying to satisfy her conscience | her reception, and when Mary offered to take 
that she was acting rightly towards her father. | her up stairs and to show Jack into her brother 
Only at last, when she answered the question, | Edward’s room, she said, “ My dear, I never 
“ Ought I to marry a man alone for the sake expected you would be so pleased to see such 
of money or position?” with an emphatic|a homely old body as I am.” 
“‘ No,” could she close her eyes in sleep. She| ‘ But we are pleased to see you, cousin 
was ready to give up Henry Halford—her un- | Sarah, and I don’t forget how very nice it is 
selfish affection made her hope not only that} to be homely as you call yourself at Meadow 
he was learning to forget her, but also that he | Farm—and is it Jack you have brought with 
might soon meet with some one to supply} you?” 
the place of his dear mother in his heart, but} ‘Yes, my dear, he has been offered a 
to marry any one else herself, she felt to be} situation in London, and that is my reason 
an impossibility. for coming.” 

More than once lately they had met and} “I am very glad something has brought 
bowed to each other as mere passing acquaint-| you here at last, cousin Sarah, and I’m sure 
VIII. 2s 
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mamma is also, we so often talk about you ; 
but you want your box, I dare say—Oh, 
here it is,” continued Mary, opening the 
door in answer to a knock; “and now Ill 
leave you, and when dinner is nearly ready I'll 
come for you, it wants twenty minutes to six.” 

Cousin Sarah, when left to herself quietly 
opened her box, feeling glad that she had 
brought a best dress, in which she might 
venture to show herself amidst all this ele- 
gance. 
luxuriously furnished, with large Arabian bed- 
stead and silken hangings, marble washstands, 
rich carpet, luxurious sofa, massive wardrobe 
and numerous mirrors, and said to herself, 
‘all these are bought with Edward’s money, 
but money does not bring happiness even to 
such a charming girl as Mary Armstrong. 
She is as beautiful as ever, I can see that, but 





She glanced round the bed-room, so! 


Mary took the shy youth under her care 
and so effectually, that in a very short time 
his shyness had vanished, and he could reply to 
the remarks addressed to him with intelligence 
and ease. 

She was amused to observe the strong 
likeness in the youth to her own father, and 
greatly interested at finding that he possessed 
the same mathematical and scientific tastes. 
This was discovered after dinner when Mr. 
Armstrong examined the boy, and delighted 
cousin Sarah by his commendations, not only 
of the correctness of his answers to various 
questions, but also for the intelligence and 
| modesty with which they were given. 

Jack never forgot that happy evening, 
| everything around him was new, strange, and 
| delightful. 

The nicely-furnished drawing-room, the 





| 
{ 


there’s a look in her sweet face that no young | table glittering with plate and glass, the 
girl with all these comforts and luxuries around | dinner itself, Mr. Armstrong’s kind notice, 
her ought to have; I'll find out what it|the soft voice and manners of Mrs. Arm- 
means while I’m here, and see if I can’t set | strong, of whom he felt a kind of awe, his 








matters straight.” 

Cousin Sarah dressed quickly, and then 
found her way to her son’s room. 

“ I’ve put on my best suit, mother,” he said, | 
“why, how rich cousin Armstrong must be, | 
I never saw such a fine house in my life. | 
I hope I shall behave properly at dinner.” 

Cousin Sarah laughed, but finding her son | 
ready she turned towards the stairs and met | 
Mary coming to fetch them. Mary Armstrong | 
saw at a glance that with all Mrs. John Arm- 
strong’s homeliness she had natural good 
taste in dress. Her grey silk dress, though 
not very fashionable was well made, and of 
rich material; while the real lace of which 
cap, collar and sleeves were made, might have 
excited the envy of a duchess. 

Jack too, in his new black suit was ason of 
whom a mother might well feel proud, and 
Mary, passing by his mother, held out her 
hand, saying pleasantly—‘“I must shake 
hands with you, cousin Jack, I have often 
heard cousin Sarah talk about you, but we 
never have met till to-day, and now I hope 
we shall be friends.” 

“There is no doubt of that,” said his 
mother, coming to the rescue, for Jack 
seemed unable to speak, such a fairy vision 
as cousin Mary in her pale blue silk and lace, 
was something new to the youth of sixteen, 
and so different to the buxom damsels on his 
father’s farm, that he was for a time struck 
dumb. 

Mr. Edward Armstrong led his father’s niece 
into the dining-room with no little satisfaction 
at her appearance. 





| fairy-like cousin, and last but not least the 
| beautiful music and singing with which she 
| entertained them, all combined to make this 
evening the happiest of the happy week he 
spent at Lime Grove. 

On Sunday cousin Sarah and her son ac- 


|companied the family to church, and circum- 
stances occurred which gave her the opportu- | 


nity she sought in her anxiety about Mary. 
Dr. Halford’s boys occupied the two front 
seats in the gallery in front of the organ, and 
on each side the clock, for the church was 
very old-fashioned, Mr. Armstrong’s family 
sat in a front seat of the side gallery, and 


under that gallery was the private pew of Dr. | 


Halford’s family. 

Henry generally sat with his father, the boys 
being always under the supervision of two of 
the masters, but now the pew was occupied 
by poor Fanny’s children. 

On this Sunday, therefore, Mary saw with 
surprise and uneasiness, Mr. Henry Hal- 
ford seated at the end of a pew occupied by 
the boys, and only one of the masters present. 

She could not avoid seeing him, and she 
knew that her parents must have noticed him 
also. 

The presence of two strangers in Mr. Arm- 
strong’s pew attracted for a few moments 
Henry Halford’s looks towards them, to 
Mary’s great discomposure ; but when the ser- 
vice began these two young people seemed 
to remember that they were present to join 
in the sacred services of God’s house, and 
not to look about them. 

There was something in the manner, not 








































































| just now, who was supporting, I suppose, his 








| aching at her heart. 
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only of Mr. Armstrong, but also of Mary and 
her mother, which directed cousin Sarah’s 
eyes more than once to the gentleman seated 
with those superior-looking school boys, many 
of whom appeared older than her son, Jack 
also seemed so fascinated to watch them that 
more than one glance from his mother was 
necessary to remind him of the place and the 
hour. 

Altogether it was a most perplexing position, 
and Mary was glad to see her father rise 
quickly when the service ended, as if anxious 


to avoid a meeting with the schoolmaster and | 


his son, but he failed in the attempt. 
Henry 
nieces now required attention as well as his 





wife is a lady, Edward; I can tell by your 
manner that you dislike them, but why?” 

“Why?” he asked impetuously, “ because 
they are poor, and the son had the audacity 
to ask me for Mary.” 

“ And you refused him.” 

“Of course I did; do you suppose I was 
fool enough to give up to him the money I 
have worked so hard for, as my daughter’s 
| marriage portion ? and no doubt that was all 
| he wanted.” 
|“ Does Mary know of this?” 
| Unfortunately she does, although I kept 
it from her as long as I could ; but it slipped 





Halford, remembering that his/| out in some way.” 


“ Ah! then now I can understand what has 


aged father, left the boys to be marshalled | changed her so much,” said cousin Sarah, 
home by the assistant, and hastened to the | quietly. 


lower door to meet them. | 

Another surprise therefore awaited Mary. | 
On reaching the church entrance they met 
face to face old Dr. Halford, supported on one | 
side by the arm of his son, and on the other 
by a tall handsome girl, apparently about 
eighteen years of age. Mary did not at first 
notice another younger girl, dressed in exactly 
the same manner, who walked behind Dr. 
Halford and his supporters, with a boy nearly 
as tall as herself. 

The usual formal courtesies passed between 
them as they met; but the sudden shock at 
seeing, as she thought, a strange young lady 
on such friendly terms with the doctor and 
his son deprived Mary for a moment of self- 
possession. Recovering herself with an effort 
she returned the notice of the gentlemen, and 
hurried on to join her mother with an 


Cousin Sarah had seen the fair face turn 
white even to the lips, and she drew Mr. 
Armstrong forward, leaving Mary with her 
mother and Jack. 

“Who is that very pleasing looking young 
man, Edward ?” was her first question. 

“ What young man ?” was the half irritated 
reply. 

“ T am speaking of the gentleman we met 


aged father ; Edward, he reminded me of dear 
uncle.” 

Edward Armstrong winced. The good and 
intelligent old yeoman, his own father, was in 
position and education far inferior to Dr. Hal- 
ford, and yet he despised the latter because 
he was a schoolmaster and poor. He at last 
replied with an effort,—‘“ Father and son 
are schoolmasters, and the son is going to be 
a parson.” 


With a startled expression Mr. Armstrong 
turned and looked at the speaker. 

“ What!” he exclaimed, but, before she 
could reply, Mrs. Armstrong, Mary and Jack 
joined them. Cousin Sarah noticed at a 
glance that she had recovered her colour, but 
there was a quivering of the lip very painful 
to see, 

On reaching home Mary hastily escaped to 
her room. She stood for a moment, with her 
hands clasped and her eyes uplifted, asking 
for help and strength; realizing Montgomery’s 
description of prayer :— 

** The upward glancing of the eye, 
When none but God is near.”’ 


“I must expect it,” she said to herself; “I 
ought to have been prepared. How can I be 
so selfish—so dog in the manger like; I can- 
not be his wife myself, and ought I to object 
to his choosing any one else? But ah! it is 
very painful to think of,” and then as she sunk 
into a chair the restrained tears burst forth 
unchecked. 

In a few minutes she remembered the 
visitors ; the tears had relieved her, and 
hastily preparing for an early dinner she bathed 
her eyes, controlled her feelings and joined 
the rest in the drawing-room. So like herself 
did she seem that no stranger would have 
discovered the traces of tears, but the keen 
anxious eyes of the mother and cousin Sarah 
were not to be deceived. Mrs. Armstrong, how- 
ever, knew too well what had happened to dis- 
tress her patient and much loved daughter, and 
for her sake made no remark on her looks, 


CHAPTER XXV.—AT THE STATION, 


Tue three years of Mr. Armstrong’s residence 





“ But they are as much gentlemen as your 


at Kilburn had produced great changes in 
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this suburb, which bid fair after a time to des- 
troy its rural aspect. _The London and North- 
Western Company had opened a station, and 
around it a town of bricks and mortar had risen 
with almost as much rapidity as at Bayswater. 
Lime Grove and Englefield Grange, however, 
were at least a mile from the station, and for 
the present, therefore, safe from the invasion 
of the pickaxe and the hod. 

A few days after the arrival of cousin 
Sarah and her son at Kilburn, Mr. Armstrong 
proposed that they should accompany him to 
town to make the/necessary arrangements 
for leaving Jack in London. Inquiries had 
been made, and interviews had taken place 
with the head of the firm, who had offered a 
situation to the youth, and his friends were 
as anxious to place him in such a respectable 
house as the firm were to receive him. 

“Mary, my dear,” said her father while at 
breakfast one morning, “you can drive us 
4 the station in the pony carriage if you 
ike.” 

“T should like to do so, papa ;” she replied, 
and glancing at her mother she added, “ the 
ponies will not be too tired for mamma’s drive 
when they return, I suppose.” 

Mr. Armstrong laughed. “ Certainly not, 
he said, “after a mile to the station and 
back, unless you intend to take them a twenty 
miles journey,” 

“Twenty miles, papa! no, indeed, not more 
than four,” she replied. 

“Six miles altogether ; well, the sturdy little 
animals will manage that I dare say without 
very great fatigue or inconvenience, so ring 
at once, and order the pony carriage to be 
ready in half an hour.” 

“T have not yet seen this pony carriage, 
Mary,” said cousin Sarah. 

“No,” she replied, “you have been such 
business people since you arrived in London, 
going off in the morning by the omnibus, and 
returning with papa in the evening, so I 
have had no opportunity to offer to drive you ; 
and even this morning you are going on 
matters of business.” 

“TI shall enjoy the drive all the same,” 
said cousin Sarah, “and so, I am sure, will 
Jack.” 

“You can come and meet us at the station 
by the 5.20 train this afternoon, Mary,” said 
her father, with a smile ; “another two miles 
won’t hurt the ponies. I have not yet ven- 
tured upon the expense of an open carriage,” 
he continued, addressing cousin Sarah,“ princi- 
pally because the doctor advises walking exer- 
cise for Maria. Besides, till my elder boys are 


| 


expenses. I must have a groom forthe saddle 
horses, and Mary can drive a pony carriage 
without the expense of coachman and foot- 
man.” 

“ A very wise arrangement,” replied cousin 
Sarah ; “ but,” she added, rising, “I think it 
is time to get ready, if you will excuse us, Mrs. 
Armstrong.” She had not yet been able to 
address her cousin Edward’s lady wife by her 
Christian name. 

Mrs. John Armstrong, while dressing for a 
drive on that pleasant May morning, recalled 
a statement made by Mary that her father 
had bought this pony carriage as a present to 
herself. 

“ He is trying to bribe that dear girl into 
forgetting the superior young man we met on 
Sunday, but she never will,” was cousin 
Sarah’s reflection. 

Thespirited white ponies and pretty low car- 
riage attracted all eyes as they trotted along 
the Kilburn Road, lashing their tails and 
shaking their fat sides as if eager to perform 
their work to the best of their ability. After 
setting down her companions at the door of 
the station Mr. Armstrong dismissed his 
daughter: he did not choose to subject her 
although foolishly proud of the admiring gaze 
cast upon her by passengers, he more than 
once regretted not having listened to his 
wife’s suggestion—“ Had you not better let 
the groom drive you, Edward? I do not like 


well in country roads.” 

Mr. Armstrong laughed at his wife’s scruples, 
but he afterwards saw the justice of her 
remark,—at least in those days before young 
ladies had acquired the habits of independence 
which so distinguish them in the present day. 

One, however, of the party had greatly en- 
joyed his drive ; Jack would have felt no 
surprise at any admiration his cousin Mary 
excited. He watched her as she skilfully 
turned her ponies out of the station yard, and 
then, while following his mother and Mr. 
Armstrong into the station, he said to him- 
self, “I don’t believe there’s another girl in 


Mary.” 

Mrs. Armstrong was ready to join her 
daughter in her morning excursion as she 
drove up to the gate, and when they were 
fairly off Mary said,— 

“ Why, mamma, I believethese little animals 
are enjoying their work as much as we shall 
our ride. I have to keep a tight rein to pre- 
vent them from going too fast. No fear of 





out in the world I am unwilling to increase my 





fatigue on their part, I can see.” 


the idea of my daughter acting the part of || 
coachman to a railway station ; it is all very | 


London so clever and so pretty as cousin 
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“TIT suppose you have perfect command 
over them, my dear,” said Mrs. Armstrong, 
rather nervously. 

“Oh yes, mamma, I hope what I said in 
joke has not alarmed you ; they are the most 
docile little creatures in the world.” And to 
prove her words and calm her mother’s fears 
she checked the rapid trot, and for some 
distance allowed them to go at an easy 
pace. 

When Mrs. Armstrong regained confidence 
in her daughter, Mary loosened her hold 
on the reins, to the great satisfaction of the 
spirited ponies, and when the groom took 
charge of them on their return to the Limes, 
they showed no signs of fatigue. 

It wanted a very few minutes to five when 
cousin Sarah and her son met Mr. Armstrong 
at the Euston terminus. They were walking 
up and down the platform waiting for the 
train, which was being shunted from a siding, 
when they saw a lady and gentleman come 
hastily from the booking office. 

“You have hurried me for nothing, Arthur,” 
said the lady, almost gasping for breath, 
and yet angrily ; “you see we are in plenty of 
time.” 

“ My watch must be fast,” he replied, “ and 
I knew how important it was for us to catch 
this train in order to meet Mr. Norton at the 
appointed time. 

“You might have waited till to-morrow,” 
she said ; “I cannot understand the motive 
for all this haste. But see, the passengers are 
taking their places ; let us get into a carriage 
at once, for running so quickly has exhausted 
me.” 

Arthur Franklyn—for it was he—hastily 
assisted his wife into a first-class carriage, 
already occupied by Mr. Armstrong, cousin 
Sarah, and her son. Arthur placed his wife 
in the centre seat, and seated himself next her, 
near the window, and opposite Jack. The 
other corner, facing Mr. Armstrong, was the 
only vacant seat, the two centre divisions 
being now occupied by Mrs. Franklyn and 
cousin Sarah. 

Kilburn was the first station at which this 
train usually stopped, and for some minutes 
after it started, no one spoke. Arthur almost 
turned his back on his wife, and looked out of 
the window with a very gloomy face. He was, 
in fact, brooding over her remark. “She 
thinks I have some motive for all this haste,” 
he said to himself; “‘ of course I have; does 
she suppose I should have chosen a woman 

so utterly selfish and proud, so unfit to bea 
mother to the children of my dear lost Fanny, 


I have a motive. I cannot tell her of my 
difficulties. And if I don’t get a thousand 
pounds very quickly I shall be a ruined 
man.” 

Mrs. Franklyn on entering the carriage had 
thrown herself into the seat and leaned back 
with closed eyes. Cousin Sarah was attracted 
to watch her. The evident want of cordiality 
in the manner of husband and wife towards 
each other, the pain the latter appeared to 
suffer from the effects of hurrying to the 
station, and her husband’s apparent indiffer- 
ence, aroused the pity of the warm-hearted 
countrywoman. She was about to ask her 
if she felt ill, when a sudden pallor spread 
over her face, she stretched out her arms and 
exclaimed convulsively, “ Arthur, Arthur, save 
me ! ” + 








There was a sudden rush forward of both 
gentlemen, but cousin Sarah had already 
caught the drooping figure in her arms as she 
exclaimed, “ Open the windows, stop the train, 
she is dying !” 

In the confined space of a first-class car- 
riage little could be done ; Arthur, pale as 
death, offered to relieve Mrs. John Armstrong 
of the insensible form which she supported 
on her bosom, but she refused to do so. 

“ Unfasten her dress,” she exclaimed, “ un- 
tie her bonnet ;” and while Arthur obeyed 
with trembling, almost useless fingers, he cailed 
upon his wife by name, lavishing upon her 
the most endearing terms in tones of the 
bitterest woe—how bitter none but himself 
knew. Was she dying? would she really die ? 
Ah yes, Arthur Franklyn, less than five 
minutes have elapsed since you were disturbed 
from your gloomy reverie, and the woman 
whom you flattered into marriage for the sake 
of her money liesa lifeless corpse in the arms 
of a stranger ! 

Mr. Armstrong, who has been in vain en- 
deavouring to attract the notice of the guard, 
looks once more from the window, and ex- 
claims, “‘ Thank God we are slackening speed, 
we are nearing the station ;” but even as he 
utters the comforting words to the apparently 
heart-stricken husband he knows it is too 
late. 

Presently the train enters the station. 
Again he looks out. A porter approaches 
running with the train. “A doctor! a medical 
man, quick!” he exclaimed ; “a lady is ill, 
dying.” : 
The train has come almost to a standstill. 
Mr. Armstrong jumps out even at the risk 
of his life. There is a running to and fro of 
porters. A crowding of passengers to the 
carriage door, and a general commotion as 





if it had not been for her money? Of course 
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the eager inquiries for a doctor are passed from|in Kilburn; you will find me at Englefield 
lip to lip. Grange to-morrow.” 


“Go for Dr. White.” ‘ No, Dr. Harris is 
But Mr. Armstrong had been 
already successful, Within a few steps of the 
carriage he had left so hastily he came upon 
a gentleman alighting from the train, and 
looking with eager inquiry at the confusion 
on the platform. 

“ Dr. West ! thank God you are here ; come 


| quickly, a lady is dying or dead in our car- 


| the ladies’ waiting-room, and laid her on one 
| of the couches. 


| with Arthur Franklyn and his wife, and then 
| Dr. West prepared to examine the patient 


| sume?” 


| world.” 


| time with disease of the heart?” asked Dr. 


| week, Doctor, will you do all that is necessary 
| for me in this terrible matter? here is my 
| card; we were on our way to visit a relative 





M4 ? 


nage.’ 


With hasty steps and a serious face the 
doctor followed Mr, Armstrong. Scarcely 
two minutes had elapsed, yet the porters 
were preparing to remove the lifeless burden 
from the arms of cousin Sarah, who still held 
her tenderly, for the train could no longer be 


“ Englefield Grange ! ” exclaimed Dr. West, 
“are you related to our good old friend 
Dr. Halford ?” 

“ He is the father of my first wife, and my 
children are with him now.” 

“ My dear sir,” cried the doctor, ‘‘I will do 
my best for you in this sad affair, but we must 
secure the help of my friend Armstrong and 
this lady also,” he added, turning to cousin 
Sarah, on whose cheeks tears of pity and 
sympathy were quietly stealing. 

At this moment Mr. Armstrong, who had 
been called from the room by the station- 
master, entered quickly, and advancing to 
Arthur he said gently,—‘“ I am sorry to pain 
you, but it will be necessary to remove 





delayed. 

Roused from the shock which had at first | 
stunned him, Arthur Franklyn hastened to | 
relieve Mrs. John Armstrong of his wife, and | 
gently setting aside the porters, he and Mr. | 
Armstrong lifted her from the carriage to| 


The door was closed to all but the doctor 
and those who had been in the carriage 


before uttering the so often dreaded words, 
“ It is all over.” 

He saw the agonized look in the husband’s 
countenance as he covered the face and 
straightened the limbs of his dead wife, and 
placing his hand on his arm he said,— 

“You are the husband of this lady, I pre- 


Arthur could only silently assent. 

“ My friend,” he said gently, “ nothing that 
I or any one else can do would avail now, 
your wife’s sufferings are over in this 


“‘ Sufferings!” exclaimed Arthur, “in what 
way, doctor?” 
“Has not this lady been afflicted for some 


West. 

“IT don’t know; she has never com- 
plained to me. I have only been married six 
months,” 

“‘T fear there must be an inquest, then,” 
replied the doctor; ‘‘ where does your own 
medical man reside?” 

“ In Melbourne,” replied Arthur, in agitated 
tones; “we only arrived in England last 








of the next train.” 

“T must submit to whatever is necessary,” 
he replied as the porters entered the room ; “I 
feel too bewildered to act for myself.” 

Meanwhile Mary Armstrong, in obedience 
to her father’s request, had driven to the 
station, and drew up to the entrance three or 
four minutes before the train was due. She 
heard it arrive, and looked for her father and 
his companions among the numbers who 
passed out of the station much too anxiously 
to notice the glances of admiration cast upon 


herself ; and yet the passengers seemed to | 
linger, and some were conversing with great | 


seriousness, to judge by their faces. 

At length two gentlemen passed at a little 
distance from the pony carriage, and Mary 
heard her father’s name mentioned, and then 
the ominous words, “ Death in a railway car- 
riage.” 

Too startled at first to decide what to do, 
Mary allowed the speakers to move forward, 
so that the opportunity for questioning them 
was lost. 
had only heard detached sentences which 
might mean nothing; yet as the train moved 
out of the station, and a few straggling pas- 
sengers made their appearance, a dread of she 
knew not what fell upon her. 

What could she do? To leave the ponies 
was impossible, and yet she must ascertain 
what had happened. So painful had the sus- 
pense become that she was about to send a 
boy for a railway porter, when she saw a gen- 
tleman enter the station yard and advance 
towards her. 

He started and flushed as he recognised 
Miss Armstrong, and was about to pass with 
the usual formal recognition, when, to his 
utter amazement, she exclaimed,— 


the poor lady to the hotel before the arrival 


Then she checked her fears ; she | 
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“ Oh, Mr. Halford, I am so glad to see you ! 
there has been an accident or something ; I 
heard the passengers speak of a death in one 
of the carriages. Papa and my cousins were 
to arrive by this train, and I have been waiting 
here for them more than twenty minutes.” 

“What do you wish me to do, Miss Arm- 
strong ?” asked Henry Halford, who with the 
|| most intense pleasure at the prospect of doing 
|| anything for the girl still so truly loved, yet 
| shrunk from encountering Mr. Armstrong. 
Mary understood his hesitation. “If you 


He had drawn back in mute surprise dur- | 
ing the conversation between Mr. Armstrong 
and Arthur, but no sooner had the movements | 
of the former gentleman and his companions 
discovered Henry Halford to the stricken man 
than he started forward, and seizing his hand, 
told him what had happened, in a voice so 
choked with sobs and tears as to be scarcely 
audible. 

Henry led him away to the hotel, to which 
the body of his dead wife had been carried, 
' and calming down his excitement encouraged 





| would kindly make inquiries for me, and if | him to relate all that had occurred. 


papa has arrived by this train, please tell him 
I am waiting. I should feel so much obliged 
if you will do this, Mr. Halford.” 

The earnest,’anxious tones and the pleading 
| voice were too much for Henry Halford. 
| Without another word he entered the station. 

* * * * * 

Meanwhileafter starting the train the porters 
had obtained a covered litter on which the life- 
less form of Louisa Franklyn was carried from 
| the waiting-room, followed by Mr. Armstrong, 
cousin Sarah, Jack, and Arthur Franklyn. 

To avoid the stairs leading from the plat- 
form the men turned towards a side gate 
which opened nearer to the hotel. 
scarcely reached it when a gentleman, evi- 
dently in a state of excitement, approached 
| the group and exclaimed,— 
| © Pardon me, Mr. Armstrong, your daughter 
who is waiting for you in the pony carriage 
has been alarmed by the remarks of pas- 
sengers, and she is becoming anxious on 
account of the delay in your appearance.” 

For a moment Mr. Armstrong had looked 
| at the speaker with almost indignant sur- 
| prise ; but a flush of anxiety and shame spread 
over his face at the thought that he had lite- 
rally forgotten his daughter, and allowed her 
to sit in her little carriage alone at a railway 
entrance. 

His hasty reply was cordial and polite. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Halford ; I 
am ashamed to say I had forgotten that my 
daughter was waiting for us.” 

“ Come, Sarah,” he added, “ I must hasten 
to relieve poor Mary’s fears; this gentleman 
will excuse us, I,know.” 

“Oh, pray do not let me detain you,” said 
Arthur, “ but may I be allowed to call and 
thank you and this lady for your great help 
and sympathy?” 

“Most certainly; here is my card,” said 
Mr. Armstrong, hastily placing#in the hands 
of Henry Halford’s brother-in-law the card- 
board invitation to visit his house, for which 


They had 


| And were Mr. Armstrong and his friends 
in the carriage with you?” asked Henry, in | 
| astonishment. 
| Yes, we occupied all the seats but one, 
|and the lady held my poor wife in her arms 
|with the greatest tenderness. Is she Mrs. | 
| Armstrong ?” ; 

“ No,” exclaimed Henry, in a tone that | 
savoured of indigntion. Mrs. Armstrong | 
is a very different person. This lady to | 
whom you refer is no doubt a relative from | 
the country.” He little thought that the 
|relative of whom he spoke was his best | 
| friend. | 
After a while Arthur Franklyn became 
| calm enough to walk with his brother-in-law 
| to Englefield Grange, dreading the ordeal in 
which a detail of what had happened would | 
involve him. Of other and more painful con- 
sequences to him which would result from his | 
wife’s death he could speak to no one, although | 
he knew they would cause him a sleepless 
night. 

Mr. Armstrong’s first words as he and his 
two companions made their appearance re- 








lieved Mary of a certain dread. She could 
not control her fears that her father would be 
a little angry with her for sending a message 
by Mr. Henry Halford. 

“ My darling,” he said, “I am so sorry! I 
forgot I had asked you to come for us ; have 
you been waiting long ?” 

“ Nearly half an hour ; but, papa, what has 
happened ?” 

“T will tell you presently, Mary ; drive 
home quickly, your mother will be getting 
anxious.” 

The sad story was soon told in a few words 
during the drive, and Mary became silent 
from awe and sympathy. 

Presently her father asked,—“ What brought 
Mr. Halford to the station, Mary? 

“Thad not time to ask him,” said Mary, 
gently, “neither had I any right to do so. 
The instant I saw him I begged him to go and 





Henry would have given half he possessed. 


find out what detained you.” 
































































576 A MIDSUMMER 


NIGHT’S DREAM. 





“ No doubt he came to meet his brother- | 


in-law,” said cousin Sarah. “I heard the 
gentleman whose wife has died so sadly speak 
of his father-in-law as Dr. Halford of Engle- 
field Grange. 

Mr. Armstrong did not notice this remark, 
and the silence at last became so painful 
to Mary, that she was about to break it by 
attracting notice to her ponies, who seemed 
by their rapid movements to look upon a 
journey of eight miles a day as merely an 
amusing pastime. 

Cousin Sarah diverted her from her pur- 
pose by a sudden remark. 


“Jack, my boy, you look pale; in the 
midst of the confusion and sorrow I almost 
forgot you were present.” 

“Oh, I’m all right, mother,” he replied, 
“but I own I did feel queer at the time.” 

“Don’t talk about the affair too strongly 
at home, Jack,”,said Mr. Armstrong, “ at least 
not in the presence of Mrs. Armstrong.” 

At this moment Mary drew up her ponies 
at the gate. Mr. Armstrong and his com- 
panions fentered the house, the painful 


event of the last hour occupying every 
thought, more especially from its connection 
| with the resident at Englefield Grange. 











A MIDSUMMER 


Down the long vista of a forest glade 

Through which the silver moonbeams 
glanced and played, 

Titania tripped, and following her lead’ 

Peas Blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard 
Seed ; 

While underneath an ancient spreading oak 

Flitted a swarm of tiny fairy folk. 

Beside the trunk Titania took her stand, 


NIGHTS DREAM. 


| Too long with love-in-idleness we've played 

|For greater work than this we’re surely 

| made.” 

| A little buzz of shrill approval rose, 

|And fairy hands were clapped, and fairy 

| toes 

Beat on the blades of grass a tiny cheer, 

While all resolved to claim their proper 
sphere. 


With Moth and Mustard Seed on either hand, | Then marched the fairies slowly o’er the green 
Blossom and Cobweb find their places each,; And never more in forest glades were seen. 
And then the Queen began her royal speech. | But who, alas! the fairies’ work could do >— 
She told her faithful fairies gathered there | Who fill the thirsty flower-cups with dew? 

The time had come when they must claim | What fingers fine and soft enough are found 








their share 

In all the great and famous work abroad, 

Stand side by side with man, creation’s lord. 

Too long such trifles had engaged their care 

As hanging pearls in every cowslip’s ear, 

Or killing cankers in the musk-rose hearts,— 

They must come forth and play their proper 
parts. 

Peas Blossom then began, when ceased the 
Queen :— 

‘“‘ What work can be more lowly, servile, mean, 

Than driving snails and long-legged spin- 
ners hence, 

Or hind’ring worm and grub from their 
offence ?” 

“ And what more dull and senseless,” Cob- 
web cries, 

“ Than singing lulla-lulla-lullabies ? ” 

“Worse folly still,” spoke hotly Mustard Seed, 

“To squeeze the juice of that pernicious weed 
Upon the eyes of mortals, till they see 
Beauty and grace in mere simplicity ? 


| To lift the fallen nestling from the ground ?— 

|Who watch the young buds when the east 

| winds blow, 

| Or lead the children where the violets grow? 

These tender deeds, so small and yet so 
great, 

Ah ! woeful day, were over from that date. 

What work the fairies did we do not know, 

No mighty changes in the great world show; 

’Tis not recorded in the scroll of fame ;— 

But perhaps for this the histories are to 
blame. 

Yet learn, while thus we dream on summer 
nights 

|Of noble deeds, great places, wrongs and 

| rights, 

There’s nothing worthy wrought of great or 
small, 

But love and patience must be in it all ; 

If lowly work shall gather no renown, 

Still duty has its worth, its joys, its crown. 

ANNA J. BUCKLAND, 


























































RIFLES, 
SHOT GUNS, 
PISTOLS, & AMMUNITION, 


THE BEST FOR SPORTSMEN. 


QUEEN’S BUILDINGS, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET: 
LONDON, E.C. 


SEWING MACHINES 


FAMILIES, 


ARE THE BEST FOR 


DRESSMAKERS, ix 
MANUFACTURERS, 





PRESSING ONWARD. 
Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. 
BY THE REv. Dr. WHITTEMORE. 


Uniform with “ Pathway of Peace.” 2s. 6d. 


THE HAIR! THE HAIR!! THE HAIR!!! 
No more Lead and Poisonous Restorers. 
Every Family should use 


Lineham’s (Registered) Hair Dressing Balsem, at 
Lines 8 and $s. 64. per Bottle, . 2) 
ineham’s Britis xcelsior Grey Hair Regener 
_ at 3s. 6d., Warranted. 7 $ eam 
Lineham’s Gentlemen’s Grey Whisker Dye, to pro- 
duce a beautiful and permanent Brown or Black 
in a few minutes, with Brushes and complete 
instructions, 3s. 6d. per case. 


May be obtained through any respectable Chemist cr Perfumer, 





INVALIDS. 


Rk. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT PROCESS 
cures Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Heart Diseases, 
Dropsy, Tumours, &c. Names and Addresses of Thousands 
of extraordinary Cures, including many Methodist Ministers, 
added. Inquirycourted. Details of Self-cure, post free, cloth 
bound, Six Stamps, from 10, Claremont Square, London, N, 
ABRIDGED Rxyinws OF THE Book:— 


The Methodist Recorder says, ‘‘ Success testified by Ministers,” 
ad 
The Watchman says, “The work will well repay perusal,” &c. 
The Primitive Methodist says, “The treatment has met with 
great success.” 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


In his celebrated TRAVELS IN CHINA, published in 1871, 
says /— 
** I had with me in my travels a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment: 
‘** T gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude : 
** and, in consequence—milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured in 
“upon us, until at last a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a —_ 
“and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great that 
“ was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock.” 
This unrivalled OINTMENT cures BAD LEGS, 
BAD BREASTS, OLD SORES, wounds, gout, 
rheumatism, bronchitis, coughs, colds, and all skin diseases, 











FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


(pas excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 





Headache, Loss of Appetite, Dro . , Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasiona] aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted, 
PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Kars, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 


a FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the l'istressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
Sex, Depression of ~pirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 


Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
iuvenile bloom to the complexion, : 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No, 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 


genuine m 


Price 1s, 144, and 28, 9d, per Box, 


CLARKE’S 


WORLD FAMED 


[BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warrauted to cleanse the blood trom all impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. ForScrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, 
its effects are marvellous. ih ds of Testi ials from all parts. In 
bottles, 2s, 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 
all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 152 stamps, by the Proprietor, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 


APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. j 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street, 














ECONOMY _IN_ MOURNING. . 


ONE FOLD of Kay & Richardsca’s New 
Posat ALBERT ORAPSE is AS 


of the old make, is 
WICK as TWO FOLDS nye 


















Ask your Chemist for 


“ Grains of Health,” 


If you suffer tro:n 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS or 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


Price 2s. $d. per bex, by pect 24. exixe, “GRSINS CF 
BEASLTEH” Depot, 1, High Holborn, London, W.0 


















THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH Alwayn Beoure 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





For Puddings, Blanc-Mange, Children’s and Invalids’ Diet, 


BRON & POLNONY (ORY FLO 


Has Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation. 


As cheaper Articles are being substituted for the sake ot extra profit, 
Purchasers are requested to notice that every genuine packet bears the fac- 


simile signatures— 


Ah frown Sohn Dhow 





10,000 BRIDAL AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS from 5s. 


Children’s and Youths’ Books of all kinds, from ls. to 10s., suitable for Presents, 


PARKINS & GOTTO 


94.2527 & 28.OXFORD STW 


LS 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS °F THE NEW MAZE, 


WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1,000). DRESSING BAGS for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, fitted, from 30s. DRESSING CASES, from 15s. to £10. 











Church Services. | Purses, 1s. to 40s. Card Trays. 
Seay Hoty and Albans. | Chatelaines, Belts, _[Jevel Caen, ey Hos, 
3. , | ses for 2 an ottles. 
{nkstands. A choice of 800. | Trinkets, an d | Opera Glasses, 7s. 6d. to 63s. 
Card Cases. Pencil Cases. | Waist- Bags. | Smelling Bottles, 2s. 6d. to 40s. 


CROOQU i 18s., 2l1s., 30s., 40s., and 60s. the Set. 


Glove Boxes, 8s. 6d. to 12s. 9d. 


Ditto Blotting Books Ibs, | «= amily Bibles, | pee ending Sanda 
Tea Caddies, 10s. 6d. | Pocket Bibles. —_| Work Boxes, 7s. 6d. to 42s. 
Carriage Bags, 8s. 6d. Prayer Books. Stationery Cabinets, 21s. 
Elegant Reticules, 10s, 6d. The N Despatch Boxes, 21s, 
Ladies’ Companions, 6s. 6d. € New | Pocket Books. 

| 


30s., 42s., 63s., 84s., 105s, Lawn Tennis. 
IN TON—:“' Games sent free to any Station on 
prepayment, 




















